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Here's How 
Palmer Training 
is helping Others 


How does your own success 
compare with these? 


For 29 years, Palmer has been helping writers who 
want to improve their work and income. 

‘Now the opportunities are greater than ever before— 
in writing short shorts, short stories, novels, mysteries, 
magazine articles, newspaper features and radio pro- 
grams. 

'. Palmer’s fiction training is basic training for highest 
pay writing in all these fields. And Palmer provides 


complete individual instruction and professional guidance 
to help you make the most of your opportunities in any 
field you choose. 


Says Palmer Training Changed 
Rejection Slips Into Checks 


“I can honestly say that four months 
with the Palmer Institute gave me more 
lege cou help than my four-year col- 

pee course. Before taking the course, 

had received five rejection slips to 
now the situation is 


acceptance; 
I am glad to give 


more than reversed. 


Palmer my wholehearted recommenda- 
James, Titonka, 


tion.’’ Rev. Donald H. 


Iowa. 


Is Gaining Foothold in Writing Field 


“Many of my articles have appeared 
in our newspaper, and judging from 
the commendable comments received, 
there is I am rapidly gaining 
a foothold in the writing world, bene- 
fits acquired from my training with 
Palmer. Norma Beatrice Buser, North 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Sells to ™ 
Best Magazines 


“Since with Palmer I've been 
o the Post, American, Cor- 
Liberty, and other top 
ay "magazines. I received more than 

in royalties for radio broadcasts 
based on one article. I’m working now 
on assignments from eight magazines. 
Naturally I’m an enthusiastic booster. 
I consider it the finest course of its 
kind in existence Keith 
Monroe, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Says Palmer is ‘‘Tops” 

“I am acquainted with two correspondence schools for 
writers, other than Palmer. And to me Palmer is tops. 
Palmer directs you straight to the basic elements of te 
nique and style, in an understandable manner. John L. 
Calhoun, Blacksburg. Va. 


To learn how Palmer Training can help you, 
send for free book—“The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories’—Palmer Institute of Authorship, Estab- 
lished 1917, 6362 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 
28, California, Desk G74. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Established 1917 

6362 Hollywood Boulevard 

Hollywood 28, California, Desk G74 
Please send me free illustrated book, 

Writing Salable Stories,’’ explaining the unique fea- 

tures of your training. This request is confidential 

and no salesman will call. 


“The Art of 


AUTHOR 


OF BOOKS: 


@ We are established general Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


| @If you bave a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 

| words and up) or poetry (book- 
size collections for Contemporary 
Poets Series)—you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that 
it will be read without delay, and 
of course free. Write first if you 
prefer. 

@If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. A 
370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Here Is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


| want new writers interested 
in cashing hundreds of 
checks of $1 to $100, offer- 
ed each month. No previous 


experience necessary. Send 


FREE 


INFORMATION 


postcard for 
information— 
FREE. 


Mr. 
Saunders In. Cummings 
Address 
Box 609-A Colorado Springs, Colo. 
City Zone_._.... State. 
2 The Author & Journalist 
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VOL. XXXI 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 


ON a _ military mission to 
Yugoslavia, Capt. Evelyn Waugh 
lived in a cave hideout, read 
proofs there which arrived by 
parachute, of his novel, “‘Brides- 
head Revisited” ... He is 42... 
He lives in a stone house in the 
English country, sees his four 
children for ten minutes each 
day . . . Wine, architecture, and 
old books are special interests... 
He wears a bowler hat and carries 
an old-fashioned walking-stick . . . He was a war 
correspondent in Abyssinia, and wrote a newspaper 
novel, “Scoop.” 

He calls economists, politicians and advertisers 
“professional bores” . . . He has a deep religious 
faith (Roman Catholicism) which pervades his best- 
selline novel . . . He believes that our “highly civil- 
ized society’ is disintegrating, and that the English 
Language, which absorbs him, can only be saved by 
such devotees as himself. 

“Most European writers,’ he wrote in an autobi- 
ographical piece in Life (April 8), ‘suffer a cli- 
macteric at the age of 40. Youthful volubility carries 
them so far. After that they either become prophets 
or hacks or esthetes. (American writers, I think, 
nearly all become hacks.) I am no prophet and, I 
hope, no hack.” 

AAA 


An interesting letter from Darrell Huff brings down 
to date his article in this issue, written in late De- 
cember. “Your note caught me in Valdosta. Ga., 
where I am stopping off for a little tennis with my 
brother-in-law. With my family I am on my way 
back to Garrison [N. Y.} after a couple of weeks 
of lying in the Florida sun—St. Augustine. 

“For the last four months I have been working 
almost entirely in the field of housing and architec- 
ture. For Pageant, I am doing a monthly feature 
called Home-of-the -Month; it began in the April 
issue. For Liberty, I am doing a series on the modern 
house. It will begin early in May and run at in- 
tervals of several weeks, at least through the summer. 

“Aside from this, I have done a few articles. There 
will be one in This Week in late May or June, I 
think; and one in Pageant, probably in the June 
issue. I did a little work while in Florida—an 
article for Boys’ Life and half of a short-short that I 
think is going to be funny. 

“I've been working pretty hard all winter, because 
I am taking off a month or so, beginning late in 
March, for a trip to California. My neighbor, the 
novelist Paul Corey, and I are planning to buy scme 
land in the country, on which we'll later build. I 
hope to move west in July and begin building right 
away if I can lay my hands on enough board feet of 
redwood . . . Modern house design is a passion of 
mine and I am having a lot of fun writing in the 
field.” 

Darrell Huff is 32, married, and has two daughters. 


John T. Bartlett 


He has B. A. and M. A. degrees in journalism from 
the University of Iowa, and wears a Phi Beta 


Kappa key. 


Two letters in our book contract study, arriving 
late and so not mentioned in Miss deFord’s two-part 
article (February and March issues), were from 
John Bakeless (who remarked, with respect to di- 
vision of rights, “The clause should always provide 
for ‘undiscovered arts’ "'), and from Margaret 
Mitchell, late in replying because of the serious ill- 
ness of her husband, John R. Marsh. Miss Mitchell 
remarked, graciously, “I think what you are doing 
will be very helpful to beginning writers. For what 
it is worth, I had no agent in handling the sale of 
‘Gone With The Wind’ to The Macmillan Company. 
My brother, my father and an uncle are lawyers and 
they were my legal advisers. My husband is my 
business manager. I do not know any other writers 
who are so fortunate as I in such matters.’ 


AAA 
The hazards of conversation with chance acquaint- 
ances aren't limited to writers, of course. But 


do the members of any other profession have to suffer 
as we do? Robert Turner told me he felt much bet- 
ter after writing “All The World Loves A Writer’. 
Bob recently became a New York literary agent; he 
has contributed to many pulps, edited a number. He 
wrote “Crime Runs Short” for the August, 1944, 
Author & Journalist. " 


Stanton A. Coblentz, who tells in this issue how 
to obtain permission to reproduce verse (and, for 
that matter, other literary material), compiled ‘The 
Music Masters’, published last December (Bernard 
Ackerman). Two earlier anthologies, ‘Modern 
American Lyrics’ and “Modern British Lyrics’, pub- 
lished by Minton Balch, were reprinted as one vol- 
ume by Loring & Mussey. Mr. Coblenz is the author 
of many books of verse, and a reviewer of note. His 
address is Mill Valley, Calif. . . . Don Sharkey, 
editor of Young Catholic Messenger (124 E. 3rd St., 
Dayton, Ohio) takes issue this month with Morris 
Longstreth’s critical article (‘‘The Juvenile Serial’) 
in our February number. . . . William Waller, New 
York, has assembled for us an excellent market list 
of the little magazines (page 13.) 


AAA 


Antoinette C. Septinelli, recreational director of 
the Braille Institute of America, Los Angeles, sends 
us an invitation, which we hope sometime to accept, 
to visit the Institute’s short story and verse groups. 
She writes, “Our blind friends are being aided in 
their desires to publish, or to write simply for the 
joy of expression, by such people as Margaret Lee 
Runbeck, author of ‘The Great Answer,’ Rebecca 
Porter, teacher of short story writing at the University 
of Southern California, J. Charles Davis, associate 
editor of Field and Stream, and Ivar Lund, author of 
‘The End of Lucifer’s Tale.’ 

Classes are held Mondays in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, 535 S. Hoover, and Tuesday evenings 
at the Exposition Community House, 3990 Menlo 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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How to write and illustrate 
a moving, living PICTURE STORY 


Now you can master the exact 
technique behind the moderfi 
picture story. Exactly how the 
words and photographs must be 
combined in order to create a 
living, moving story, and why 
this synthesis of pictures and 
text has acquired such a phe- 
nomenal popularity. You'll learn 
the precise job of writing to 
blend the drama, emotional ap- 
peal, realism and universality of 
the photograph with the words 
themselves, to produce a story 
whose message reaches beyond 
the impact of the printer’s type. 


Just Published! 
The Technique of 


THE PICTURE STORY 


By DANIEL D. MICH, Exec. Editor, Look 
Magazine 


and EDWIN EBERMAN, Art Editor, 
Look Magazine 


239 pages, 62x10, over 200 photographs and 
drawings, $3.50 


Here is the pioneering book on a subject which has 
revolutionized modern journalism, It shows you every 
practical step in creating the modern picture story—guides 
you through the job of choosing the subject, planning 
the story, selecting the photographs, working out the 
continuities, writing and editing the text, so as to syn- 
thesize all the material into a moving, cohesive story. 
The book shows how to judge the values of photographs 
for their contribution to the life and action of the story, 
how to integrate words with pictures for interest and 
simplicity. 


Learn these 7 factors in picture story technique: 


@ how to select good pictures 

@ how to put them together in continuities 

@ how to work out ideas for picture stories 

@ how to do a picture story on a personality 

@ how to do a picture story in drawings 

@ how to arrange props and people appearing in pictures 

@ how to write the text for such a story after a picture 

layout has been made 
Send this McGRAW-HILL Coupon 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C., 18. 

Send me Mich and Eberman's THE TECHNIQUE OF 
THE PICTURE STORY for 10-days’ examination on ap- 


proval. In 10 days I will send $3.50, plus few cents post- 
age. “td return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash or- 
ers. 


Name 


Address 


City and State 


Company 


Position A.J.—May 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOurR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 


Book-of-the-Month Club. 
FICTION 
Professional | xavio 
ARTICLE 
Training FEATURE 
SCREEN 
forWriters jougnazism 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


ALAZ ALAS 


SAS ALAS 


MANUSCRIPT 
TECHNIQUE 


The most unique writing book on the market. 


JACK WOODFORD says, in his introduction 
to this book, ‘‘In Dee Sledge’s book is found 
the answer to hundreds of questions that puzzle 
the writer. She has painstakingly set 
down all the answers in infinite detail and her 
book is one | believe every established writer 
as well as every beginning writer should have. 

The book is a great relief to me because 
now when | get hundreds of queries about this 
and that detail, matters usually overlooked in 
books for writers, | can refer the writer to Dee 
Sledge’s book and save valuable time while get- 
ting the person who wrote the letter accurate 
information. 

It’s the little things that count and often 
add up to all the difference in the end; all 
those matters you’ve wondered about are ex- 
plained in this book objectively and in the 
most careful, easily understandable way. This 
book will increase your sales at once, or help 
you make your first sale. Postpaid—-$2.00. 

Recommended by CHARLES CARSON, IN- 
DEPENDENT WRITER, and many others. 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Drawer 6068A Houston 6, Texas 
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THE AUTHOR 
May, 
MAGAZINE WRITER 


TELLS ALL 


By DARRELL HUFF 


Q. What are you doing 

here, Mr. Huff? 
A. I’ve come to offer some 
opinions and answer ques- 
tions about my trade, free- 
lance writing. 

Q. Who asked you any 

questions ? 
A. Beginning writers some- 
times send me letters about 
points that puzzle them in 
dealing with editors. 

QO. What in the world 

makes you think you're quali- 
fied to hand out advice? 
A. Well, writing is my business. I work at it full 
time. I live near New York, so I have a lot of oppor- 
tunities to talk to editors and find out what they are 
thinking. 

Q. How long have you been a writer? 

* I've been free-lancing full time only a year now, 

Q. Just stick to answering the questions. 

did you do before that? 
A. I was a newspaperman for a little while, then I 
went to work for Look as associate editor. I went 
from there to the David C. Cook Publishing Company, 
where I was editor of their Sunday-school papers. 
After that I was managing editor of Better Homes & 
Gardens and, in the period just before I started free- 
lancing I was assistant to the editor at Liberty. 

Q. Did you do any writing in those jobs? 

A. I managed to do some writing. Also, I kept up 
my free-lancing as a sideline all the time. In order 
to eat regularly, I started free-lancing, mostly for 
newspapers, while I was in college and I have never 
stopped. 

Q. How did the first year of free-lancing go? 

A. My little record sheet shows that I wrote twenty 
articles and sold them all. 


Q. Not even one rejection? 
A. Oh, sure, I had rejections. One article was re- 
jected six times. It sold to the seventh place I sent 
it. Another was rejected once. The others all sold at 
the first try. Why shouldn’t they? They were all 
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DARRELL HUFF 


What 


1946 


written to order after the subject had been okayed by 
the editor. 

Q. Do you think a writer should always query be- 

fore he turns out an article for a magazine? 
A. I never write an article without querying first. 
Even if I am certain that the magazine in question 
will be interested, I still query, because that guaran- 
tees an interested reading by the editor or article 
editor himself. 

There’s room for argument, though. Bill Rae, the 
article editor of Liberty, told me the other day: ‘Some 
writers query when they'd be wiser not to. Beginners, 
[ mean, or at least guys whose names I don’t recog- 
nize. They often get a no when the finished article 
might possibly be good enough to sell.” 

Q. But you insist on querying anyway, eh? 

A. I think it depends on how good the query is. 
There’s no use dashing off a badly organized query. 
It just discourages the editor. Your query should be 
as well written as the article will be; otherwise you 
are guilty of the worst kind of salesmanship. Look at 
it this way: the editor is not merely interested in your 
subject; he is interested in subject plus handling. 
Handling, in turn, means at least two things—how 
you plan to attack the subject, and how skillfully you 
are able to carry out the plan. 
& 


OQ. Did you query in every case on those twenty 
articles? What magazines were they written for? 
A. A few of the articles were on subjects assigned 
by editors. All the others started as queries. Five or 
six of them were for Liberty: the others were for 
Pageant, Esquire, Boys’ Life, This Week. 

Q. Are there any trends in articles that a writer 
needs to be aware of? 
A. It seems to me that fact stuff has been getting 
more factual in the last few years. The theory seems 
to be that articles are, for the most part, read for 
information, and shouldn’t be dolled up to the point 
where the trimmings get in the way of the facts. I 
suppose the tremendous success that The Reader's 
Digest has made with articles most of which are 
trimmed pretty close has had a lot to do with this. 
Another influence I think has been operating is that 
of the New Yorker, whose profiles especially are 
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crammed with facts. One instance of this greater 
directness is that the subject of the article is usually 
stated in the first sentence, or at least the first para- 
graph. 

Q. Should a writer tell the editor what sales he 
has already made when he writes a covering letter 
or a query? 

A. I've heard that question several times before. 
I doubt if it makes much difference, but I often do 
this to help the editor decide that I know the business 
well enough to write to his standard. It is worth 
remembering, however, that it will not make much of 
an impression on the editor of a major magazine to be 
told that you once sold a short item to a local paper 
or any lesser market. If you can’t cite something 
that will impress him, better to say nothing. 


Q. Do you have any crotchets about the appear- 

ance of a manuscript? 
A. As a matter of fact, I'm a bug on neat manu- 
script. I can’t say that I’ve ever known a manuscript 
to be rejected for bad typing or bought for the crackle 
of its bond, but I know that a messy page is bound 
to arouse some unconscious editorial prejudices. It 
seems to me that when you are trying to sell a dozen 
sheets of paper for some hundreds of dollars, the 
least you can do is make them professional looking 
and easy to read. Yet a large part of the manuscript 
that comes into any editorial office is so badly pre- 
pared as to seem to have no self-respect at all. 

Q. Where do you get enough ideas to keep you 

busy? 
A. That's the least of my worries. Right now I have 
at least a dozen articles in mind that I could go to 
work on. When I hear or read about anything that 
interests me, I look into it to see if it suggests an 
article. 

When I moved from Iowa to New York a year 
and a half ago, I was instantly struck by the number 
of singing commercials on the air. (Either they had 
been less numerous in the Middle West or I hadn't 
been listening to the radio so much before.) I began 
to wonder who had invented the things, what kind of 
strange characters wrote them, why they had sprung 
into sudden popularity, and so on. Since other people 
must have been wondering the same thing, I was 
convinced that the answers would make an article. 

Since you've got started on this, keep going. 
What did you do next? 
A. Since I was living in the country with no research 
facilities at hand, I wrote letters to the publicity di- 
rectors of CBS and NBC, asking my questions and 
hoping for some kind of lead. Arthur Miller of CBS 
came through with just what I needed—the names 
and addresses of the two men who led the field. He 
also mentioned an item about them that had appeared 
in Time. 

Q. And then you queried? 

A. That’s right. I always like to get my query off as 
early in the game as possible. It’s easier to complete 
research and interviews if you know what sort of 
market you're doing the job for. So I told the story 
in brief form to Ed Maher, editor of Liberty; he was 
only mildly interested and made it clear to me that I 
was taking a gamble in going ahead. But at least I 
had a market to aim at and the advantage of being 
able to tell the jingle writers what magazines I was 
interviewing them for. The writers of the jingles 
turned out to be a highly colorful pair. The article 
appeared in Liberty for May 12, 1945, under the 
title “Kings of the Jingle.” ; 

Q. Do you take much trouble with titles? 

A. I try pretty hard to hit on good titles; I think 
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they help to sell articles. I know that many editors 
consider titles pretty important and they naturally 
favor articles that come equipped with good ones. 
Since one of the editorial chores I’ve performed is 
title-writing, I have a good deal of sympathy for 
whoever has this job on a magazine; and I try to 
provide one good enough along with my article. Some- 
times I even throw in a handful of alternate titles. 


Q., Should a writer develop a specialty and stick 
to tt: 

A. I think that’s the way to make the most money 
in magazine writing, but I don’t think it would be 
very much fun. I much prefer to take up any sub- 
ject that comes along that interests me. The result 
is that, within the last two weeks, I have done work 
on such varied subjects as medicine, ultraviolet light, 
architecture, human periodicity, and humor. 

J. D. Ratcliff is a good example of a writer who 
specializes. He used to write on quite varied subjects, 
but in recent years he has written almost entirely on 
medical news. Occasionally he still goes out of the 
medical field. 

Doron Antrim has a pleasant way of specializing. 
He is a former editor of a musical thagazine and is 
well known to editors as a writer on music. But 
something like half his work is outside the field of 
music. 

Q. What chance does an article writer have of 

switching over to fiction? 
A. I don’t see why anyone who can write a good 
article can’t learn to write short stories. The best 
magazine articles are plotted almost as thoroughly as 
a short story. Many of them require skill with char- 
acterization and setting. I stick to articles as the 
regular thing and write stories only when I come upon 
an idea that I like very much. 

Q. Since you're such a hound for queries, I sup- 
pose you query on fiction, too? 

A. I know writers who do that—or at least discuss 
their stories with editors before writing them. Since 
I don’t consider fiction my bread and butter, I prefer 
to write my stories without thinking much about 
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markets. I worry about selling them after they rre 
written. 

How do you come out on that? 
A. Not nearly so well as on articles. That may be 
because I am not so good at fiction; it may be because 
I haven’t been at it very long. Or it may be the 
method. Anyway, I’ve written thirteen short stories 
this year and sold seven. 

What was the matter with the others? 
A. Two of them ran up against editorial taboos. 
There were things in them that editors in general do 
not want in stories. I must add that it wasn’t naivete 
that led me into this trouble; I was pleasing myself 
and willingly taking a gamble on selling. The other 
four were just not very good stories. Two of them 
were based on what I now suspect were weak ideas. 
The other two started out all right, but I gummed 
them up in handling. 

Q. Just to indicate what kind of fiction you're 
talking about, whom did you sell the successful seven 
to? 

A. Three sold to Woman’s Day, three to Liberty, 
one to Good Housekeeping. 

. Why don’t you stick to articles? 

A. I find fiction writing more fun, as well as a 
welcome change. Anyway, even allowing for the 
failures, I probably made as much money per hour 
from the fiction as from the articles. To say nothing 
of the gravy... 

Q. You're obviously waiting for a cue to explain 

that. What gravy? 
A. I am speaking—happily, too—of the money a 
writer gets from sale of subsidiary rights of one kind 
or another. In my experience there’s a lot more of 
it in connection with stories than with articles. Of my 
seven stories, five have been published so far. On two 
of the Liberty stories, I received offers on Australian 
rights. The Good Housekeeping story brought an offer 
from Woman and Beauty, London, of twenty guineas 
for British serial rights; and just this week I picked 
up an additional fee for its use in an anthology to be 
put out by the William Penn Publishing Company. 

But the best example of all is what happened with 
the one story of mine Woman's Day has published 
so far. Mrs. Helen Frye, junior books editor at 
Whittlesey House, asked to see a copy of it before 
publication. (Whittlesey had published a book of 
mine last March.) We talked it over and she decided 
that it could be rewritten into a book for children—it 
dealt with a boy who wanted a dog very badly and 
with parents who didn’t understand the workings of 
a boy’s mind. The result of the conversation was 
that a story originally written in 3000 words and 
aimed at parents became a child’s book some 8000 
words long. It will be out in the spring under the 
title “The Dog That Came True.” 

All this was luck, of course. My good luck in 
being connected with a book editor who knows what 
the term “creative editing’’ means. But it wouldn’t 
have happened if I had stuck to article writing. I 
like to think that the moral to this is: do the kind of 
work you darned well want to, and take a chance on 
the profits. 

Q. Speaking of profits, what do you do when 
an editor pays you less than you think a job is 
worth? 

A. I can answer that by saying I’ve only kicked once 
in my life. I don’t think there is any use arguing 
about price. The problem rarely comes up, anyway. In 
the one instance I mentioned, I was offered $125 for 
a full-length article, the. editor's theory being that 
it didn’t rate full price since it was essentially a re- 
write of something of mine he'd seen in another form 
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and asked me to do again to his specifications. I said 
that 3000 words is still 3000 words. He said, well, 
how about $175 then. I said O.K. But I’d never have 
brought up the matter at all if I hadn’t known that 
particular editor for six years and been sure that he 
was one of those rare persons who can talk something 
like this over without hard feelings. 


A better example of how prices go is this. An 
editor bought a story from me last spring with apol- 
ogies for being able to offer only $300. She knew 
that I could get better rates elsewhere for a storv ef 
that kind and I knew it, too; but I assured her that 
if that was her price it was all right with me. The 
result was a raise of $100 on each of the next two 
stories I sold her. 

I think the writer is pretty nearlv forced to let 
the editor set the price unless he’s a better bnsiness- 
man than most of us. If he’s going to dicker, he 
should have an agent to do it for him. 

Q. You apparently don’t have an agent. How 
come you don’t string along with the majority, es 
shown in the A & J] symposium? 

A. Working as I do closely with editors I already 
know and living fifty miles from Manhattan, I haven't 
felt the need of an agent. Most writers see it other- 
wise and I'll probably want an agent whenever I move 
away from the New York vicinity. In spite of every- 
thing, I'd probably be working through an agent even 
now if I hadn’t worked long enough in magazine 
offices to know pretty well how the magazine busi- 
mess operates. 

e 

Q. How does it operate then—so far as the be- 

ginning article writer is concerned? 
A. I don’t think any writer who has some imagination 
and judgment and can write up to the standard of 
his market can fail to sell to magazines. He mav not 
find it easy to hit the top ones. but there are plenty 
of others that pay almost top rates and need copy 
rather badly. The main thing that’s needed is a rea- 
sorable amount of persistence. 

Suppose you send a manuscript or auery to Bill Rae 
at Liberty and he tells you no, he doesn’t think it’s 
a subject he’d care to go into. Does that mean your 
ideas are not good enough for Liberty (or the Post or 
Esquire or the Fertilizer Journal, as the case may 
be)? Not at all. Even less does it mean that Liberty 
is a closed corporation dedicated to keeping new 
writers down. Most likely it means that you’ve sug- 
gested something more suited to a woman’s magazine 
or a trade paper, or that you've hit a topic a little too 
similar to something already in the office. For good- 
ness sake, keep on trying, with other ideas. Keep the 
queries going. If they are intelligent queries, care- 
fully worked out, you'll make an impression pretty 
soon and you're bound to hit on a good subject. 

O. If editors really are willing to buy from be- 

ginners, why will they turn down an article—and 
then come out a few months later with an inferior 
article on the same subject? 
A. That happens. I know it does; in fact, I’ve seen 
it happen. Here’s how it happened on one magazine. 
An article came from an unknown writer, telling 
about recent discoveries about one of the compara- 
tively unknown vitamins. It was returned with one © 
of those chattily written but inevitably chilling rejec- 
tion slips. Two months later, the magazine came out 
with another article on the same subject. The writer 
who had been rejected wrote to the managing editor 
and politely asked why his rather superior article 
had lost out. 

The m.e. went to the files. He discovered that the 
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first article had been turned down by the article ed- 
itor with a notation that they’d been publishing too 
much health stuff lately. The second vitamin piece 
had come in a week later while the article editor was 
away on a trip and had gone directly to the editor- 
in-chief who happened to be something of a hypo- 
chondriac and a great vitamin addict. He snapped it 


up. 

That's all there was to the story. No dirty work. 
No influence. Just accident—and the fact that maga- 
zines are edited by human beings with all the weak- 
nesses of their kind. (And if someone wants to insist 
that editors have more than their share of all kinds 
of detestable weaknesses, I'll be happy to agree. That 
thesis is an article of faith with writers, just as every 
reporter is convinced that the only function of a copy 
desk is to take out anything good he puts into a 
story.) 

Q. Should the writer read faithfully the magazines 
he wants to contribute to? 
A. Not too faithfully. He should look them over 
and read enough to discover the general aim of the 
magazine, if it has one. But I don’t think he needs 
to keep studying any magazine. If he knows jt too 
well he’s likely to fall into the error of giving the 
editor just what he’s already publishing. The last 
thing a good editor wants to do is to repeat. Collier's, 
for instance, turned down a short-short of mine 


(which was good enough to sell elsewhere for rates 
equal to those of Collier's), largely because it was 
about how a child felt in a given situation. Their 
reason was that they had recently published a good 
many such stories. It was the truth, and it was a 
pretty good reason. They would have been more hos- 
pitable to almost any other kind of story. 

I think most writers would do better to study the 
best models they can find instead of the average. rs 
found in current magazines. Read the magazines you 
are aiming at, read them analytically, but stop reading 
them as soon as you have found out what they are 
doing. Put your time in on the best models. You’)! 
learn more about short-story writing from the annual 
volumes of “‘bests’’ than you will by reading all the 
weeklies and monthlies all year long. And if you 
want to learn how to report, don’t waste much time 
on the daily newspapers; get the New Yorker pnd 
read Rebecca West on the trials of Lord Haw-Haw 
and John Amery. 

Any last words for the article writer? 
A. I'd like to put in a plug for the most valuable 
tool the money can buy—Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature. The ordinary person, subScribing to only a 
few magazines, can buy the full services for around 
$7 a year. 
. Have you told all you know? 
A. Everything. Positively. 


PERMISSIONS 


“TI propose to compile an anthology in a cer- 
tain field of verse, and already have made a con- 
siderable number of selections. How should I go 
about obtaining permission to reproduce these? 
To whom should I write? Ought I to offer to pay 
for permission to reprint, and, if so, how much 
should I offer?” ...J. A. S. N 

P In all cases, assuming that you are using material 
on which the copyright has not expired. it is necessarv 
to obtain written permission from the copyright owner. 
Write first to the author only when vou have reason 
to believe that he holds the copyright; otherwise. 
contact the publisher, enclosing self-addressed stamned 
return envelope: usually he will inform you if he 
has not retained the copvright and vou must secure the 
author’s consent. It is, however. desirable as a matter 
of courtesy as well as self-protection to write the 
author also (if this does not involve an im- 
possible amount of clerical labor). On at least two 
recent occasions, I was asked large fees bv leading 
houses for the privilege of reproducing certain poems. 
the copvright of which—as I later learned—had been 
returned to the poet. 

Unquestionably. this did not represent deliberate 
fraud on the publishers’ part, though it did show in- 
excusable carelessness in the checking of records. But 
vou can see for yourself my predicament had I paid 
the fee without consulting the author: not only would 
I have turned over funds to parties not entitled to 
them, but I would have been subject to the author’s 
just accusation that I had used his copyrighted ma- 
terial without proper permission. As a matter of fact, 
you will find that most poets are friendly and easy 
to deal with; and the same may be said of the smaller 
publishers and the university presses; though the 
larger houses, which have formal ‘Permissions De- 
partments” and printed forms for you to make out in 
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duplicate and triplicate, are likely to impose greater 
obstacles. 

Most of these larger publishers will answer for you 
the question of whether you should pay fees. Indeed, 
they will not grant permission without stipulating 
fees, which usually amount to something like $10 to 
$15 a short poem, and in the case of celebrated writ- 
ers, may run as high as $25 an item. While you will 
admit that the poets are entitled to remuneration, you 
will see that this throws up a formidable barrier un- 
less your budget is an unlimited one: to compile an 
anthology of 250 to 300 modern poems, your outlay 
for permissions would have to be from $3000 to 
$4000 if you paid all that you were asked—in other 
words, far more than your probable returns from 
royalties. The situation is complicated by the fact 


that there is no standard rate of payment, and that | 
no two publishers quote precisely the same rates— | 


which probably explains the scarcity of anthologies 
composed exclusively of modern verse. 

Therefore I should advise you to determine in 
advance just how much you can afford to pay for 
each poem used, and to offer that amount when you 
write for permissions. This is not only legitimate, 
but necessary in self-defense: a newspaper or maga- 
zine makes its own offer when asking permission to 
reprint, and there is no reason why an anthologist 
should not follow the same principle. It is also fair 
for you to take into consideration the fact that the 
advertising value of appearance in your anthology 
may be considerable for the unknown or little known 
poet, but entirely inconsiderable for the renowned 
author. Therefore, the latter is entitled to greater 
compensation; whereas the former may be sufficiently 
repaid—and, indeed, often feels more than sufficient- 
ly repaid—by the increased recognition of his work. 
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THE fat fellow swung around in the train seat to 
stare at me. Here it comes, I told myself. This, 
as the war correspondents used to say, is it. 

“Well, I'll be damned,” he said. “A writer!” 

It was his fault, understand. asked He'd 
pried it out of me. At first, when he’d asked what 
business I was in, I cautiously told him, the publishing 
business. But did he let it go at that? He had to 
go into detail, pin me down. I didn’t want to tell 
him, honest! 

He scrouged comfortably in his seat, bit off the 
tip of his cigar, rolled it into the corner of his mouth. 

“Well, tell me,’ he said, “is that a/] you do? J 
mean is that the way you make your living?” 

“That's right,” I admitted, miserably. I sat on 
my hands. 

He leaned toward me, voice lowered: “Is there 
any money in it? You do all right for yourself?” 

“IT get my bread and butter regularly,” I said. “A 
little jam on it, sometimes. I’m just naturally thin, 
understand. I get enough to eat.” 

“Uh-huh.” He would accept that. There were all 
kinds of crazy ways of picking up a buck here and 
there if a guy didn’t want to work. “But tell me, 
how do they pay you fellows? By the word? How 
much a word?” 

“A cent and a half—two cents—depending on 
the magazine,” I said, weakly. 

“Is that right!’ Incredulously. He got ready for 
some rapid calculation. He shot this one at me. quick. 
to catch me off guard. ‘“Howmanywordsinastory?” 

I smiled my Mona Lisa smile. “It depends. Short 
stories run around five thousand, novelettes ten, novels 
twelve to twenty thousand words.” 

I watched the figures spinning behind his eyes. 
He looked surprised, then smug. “Yeah, but how 
many stories can you do a week?” 

I told him I’d once done thirty thousand words 
in one week, but that sometimes I didn’t do a story 
for two, or three weeks, that I averaged five to six 
thousand words a week over a long period. He wasn’t 
in the business, why should I lie? 

“Not bad, not bad,” he admitted. “A writer, 
eh!” He slapped his knee. ‘What kind of stories you 
do, young man?” 

“Well, about everything. Detective, Western—uh— 
some love stories once in awhile.” What was I 
blushing about? Good market, the love mags. ‘‘Mostly 
detective-mystery stuff, though. You know, the pulp 
magazines.” 

“Oh!” A little dourly. He shifted the cigar to 
the other corner of his mouth. “I know whatcha 
mean. My kid reads em when I ain’t watchin’ ’im.” 
He nudged me with his elbow. ‘Say, what name do 
you use on those things? What’s your pen-name?” 

“Use my own name,” I mumbled, hollowly. ‘I’m 
peculiar that way. No shame in me at all.” 

“Well, I'll be—your own name, eh? Look, tell 
me something—where do you get your ideas? You 
must have a pretty wild imagination, eh, to dream up 
that kind of stuff—monsters and killings and horrible 
asetaaes? Say, you’re no relation to Boris Karloff, are 
you?” 
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. . By ROBERT TURNER 


ALL THE WORLD 
LOVES A WRITER 


“No,” I said, trembling. “I just use a little mari- 
juana, a needle sometimes for variety.” 

But he didn’t hear that. He was laughing too 
hard. He almost swallowed what was left of the 
cigar. That was a hot one, that Karloff one, that 
was all right, eh? 

He finished wiping his eyes, got a new grip on 
the cigar, settled down to business. “Seriously,” he 
said, in his best Lion’s Club luncheon manner, “why 
don’t you go after the real big magazines, Collier's 
and Saturday Evening Post, outfits like that? Don't 
they pay better?” 

“You've got something there,” I said. “You know, 
I never thought about that. I'll have to try them, 
some time.” 

“Sure thing. You don’t want to be small time 
all your life.” He threw an arm over the seat behind 
me. “ ‘S’ funny thing,” he said. “Nephew of mine— 
smart kid—went to Harvard and all—he used to fool 
around with writing until he got bored with it. Sold 
his first story to the Saturday Evening Post. 1 think 
it was a serial or something. They paid him five 
hundred bucks for the thing. How do you like that, 
mister? That’s real money! Y’see the kind of dough 
you can make, going after those big babies?” 

It was wretched of me, but it slipped out on the 
spur of the moment. “I always thought the Post 
paid thousands for its serials,” I said. “Are you 
sure— 

He put his face close to mine, the cigar jutting 
belligerently. ‘‘Listen, that’s my nephew you're talk- 
ing about,” he said, fiercely. ‘Watch what you say. 
You think I don’t know what my own nephew did? 
You think he'd tell me something wasn’t true? What 
are you getting, jealous, or something? Professional 
jealousy, eh?” 


Whatta you do for a 


“A writer, eh? P’sst! 
living?” 
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“I could be wrong,” I said. After all, you don’t 
get very big muscles, sitting at a typewriter all day. 

He leaned back, pacified, silent for a few minutes. 
He put his head back against the seat, said, dreamily, 
“Y’know, I always had a sort of hankerin’ to do a 
little scribblin’, myself. Used to do a column for 
the school paper. Years ago, of course. Used to 
write pretty good compositions and letters, too.” 

He leaned close. I could feel the unlighted tip of 
his cigar tickling my ear. He whispered: “I’ve got 
a natural of a story idea. I mean, it’s true. This 
actually happened to a friend of mine, see. It’s like 
this—this man and this woman—” 

He broke off in a horrified voice. ‘Wait a min- 
ute,” he said. “How do I know you won't steal this 
idea without splitting with me?” 

“You don't,” I admitted wretchedly. 
no guarantee at all.” 

“And even if you didn’t steal it,’ he pressed the 
point home, “how about the editors? Guess you've 
had editors steal plenty of stories on you. I hear 
that’s the way a lot of mags get their stories.”’ 

“Well, I've been pretty lucky, that way,” I told 
him. “But look, old boy, enough about me. What 
line are you in?” 

“Eh—me?” He gave a little deprecating laugh. 
“Happens I’m just a banker. Treasurer of a little 
old bank up home—Pittsmont Community Bank and 
Trust.’’ He flashed a card from his vest. 

I stared at the card, wagging my head. then studied 
him, curiously. ‘“Well, I'll be damned!” I said. “A 
banker!” 

“Eh—what’s that?” His eyes narrowed. ‘‘What’s 
so strange about—” 

“IT mean, is that all you do? That’s what you do 
for a living?” 

“Well, natur—” 

“This I've got to know.” I took my hands out 
from under me, straightened out the fingers. “What 
name do you use when you bank? Do you—”’ 


A great choking and gurgling sound drowned out 
the rest of the question. “Okay, okay,” I said. ‘Trade 
secrets and all that. I understand. But, look—I’ve 
often wondered—how do you bankers get paid? Do 
vou make much money? Do they pay you so much 
for every thousand dollar bill you take in. or what?” 

He spat out around the shreds of the cigar: ‘Look 
here. young man, ours is only a small town bank, 
but last year my income was—” 

“Hmmmm!” I said. “You know what you ought 
to do, sir. If I was you, I’d become treasurer of one 
of those big New York City banks. How about the 
National City, or the Chase or one of those? Now, 
I’ve got an uncle who used to be a banker—not much 
of a one, he just sort of dabbled in it—but his first 
job was president of Universal Trust Company and 


“You have 


“Sure, I’d sell my stories to Collier’s—only I 
have a grudge against their receptionist!” 


they paid him sixty dollars a week. Now, there’s 
some real dough for—”’ 

“Wait a minute!” His face was splotched so beau- 
tifully. He yelled: “A bank president—sixty bucks 
a—you mean to tell me—” 

“Sir!” I straightened, indignantly. ‘“He’s my uncle. 
You think my uncle wouldn’t tell the truth. I guess 
he knows what he’s talking about . . . But, Jook, 
sir, let's not argue. Come to think of it, I’ve always 
had a secret yen to be a banker. Used to be pretty 
good. at algebra in high school, matter of fact, was 
the class treasurer, junior year. Now, I’ve got a few 
dollars,’ I leaned closer to him, “that I'd like to in- 
vest—”’ 

I stopped cold, leaned back, eyed him, narrowly. 
“But wait, how do I know the bank won't steal my 
money or something? I’ve heard that’s the way a 
lot of banks get their money!” 

He stood up, snatched the remnants of the cigar 
from his mouth, slammed it to the floor. He grabbed 
his hat, jammed it down over his ears. He was 
purple and trying to swear at me, but all I could get 
out of it, was something about a wise guy. He strode 
off up the aisle, disappeared into the club car. 

I shrugged, settled comfortably into the seat. What 
was he, sensitive or something? These tempera- 
mental bankers, I thought to myself. 


THIRTY 
By CY LANCE 


Ah, sweetest words 


0 


Man ever penned! ae 


Surcease from toil! 
At last: “The End.” 
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AND GIRLS 
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IN A recent article in this magazine T. Morris 
Longstreth put forth the opinion that “it is ridicu- 
lous to have no great national magazine of 3 to 8 
million circulation devoted to juvenile readers.’ This 
magazine would be the ‘modern St. Nicholas.”” would 
be for boys and girls of about fourteen, and would 
pay $10,000 for a serial. 

Mr. Longstreth is entitled to his dream, but I fear 
he will never see it materialize. Certainly, it will not 
materialize in the exact form that he describes. In 
the first place, the magazines for which he expresses 
a nostalgic longing have disappeared, and the reason 
they are no longer on the nation’s newsstands is that 
they simply did not appeal to today’s youngsters. 

In the second place, when boys and girls get to be 
fourteen years of age they need separate magazines, 
because their interests are so divergent. Girls are 
interested in styles, in their appearance, in dates. 
The editors of Seventeen and Calling All Girls are 
aware of this, and their magazines have been enor- 
mously successful. They are magazines of tcday, 
edited for girls of today. There are many pages of 
the latest teen-age styles. There are instructions in 
the correct use of make-up. Calling All Girls recently 
featured an article explaining the facts of menstrua- 
tion to girls who were experiencing it for the first 
time. Can you imagine such an article in a magazine 
for both boys and girls? Can you imagine it in Sv. 
Nicholas ? 

Boys of fourteen, on the other hand, are interested 
in adventure stories, in sports, in building model 
airplanes. They have little or no interest in the 
other sex. The Open Road for Boys seldom has a 
girl in’ a story, while Calling All Girls almost in 
variably has a boy in its stories. 

The publication of which I am editor is for both 
boys and girls, but fortunately they are under four- 
teen. I would hesitate to tackle such a publication 
for an older age group. At twelve and thirteen, girls 
are not as style-conscious as they are later, and they 
are not yet at a stage where they devote most-of their 
thoughts to the problem of attracting boys. We get 
around the fiction problem by using at least three 
boys’ stories to every one girls’ story. It is a long- 
established principle in our business that girls will 
read boys’ stories but boys will not read girls’ stories. 
This has been borne out time and time again by 
surveys we have made and by the votes of our 
readers. 

An ideal serial, so far as we are concerned, will 
have a boy as the main character, and a girl, probably 
the hero’s sister, in the second lead. The boys don’t 
mind having girls in a serial so long as they are 
subsidiary characters, and girls—at least at the age 
of our readers—are satisfied with this arrangement 
too. Mr. Longstreth seems to imply that having girls 
in boys’ stories is strictly taboo, but this is not the 
case, at least with us. It all depends upon how the 
matter is handled. 

Love interest is taboo in our publication. This 
does not mean that we disapprove of love and ro- 
mance. Far be it from us. It means that our readers, 
or ze least the boys, simply don’t want any “mushy 
stuff.” 
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By DON SHARKEY, Editor 


MAGAZINES FOR BOYS 


Mr. Longstreth complains that the center of crea- 
tivity has shifted from the, writer’s desk to the edit- 
or’s. This is at best a half truth. No, on second 
thought, it is not even thet. The creative work is 
still done by the writer. Ye editors do not suggest 
plots or write stories. If we did, there would be no 
need for writers. It is our job to know cur subscrib- 
ers, to know the exact purpose of our respective 
publications, and to know the amount of space that 
we can devote to a piece of fiction. These factors 
vary greatly in the different juvenile magazines. It 
is still up to the writer to write the story. 

Mr. Longstreth says, with obvious satisfaction, that 
Mary Mapes Dodge was able to get Kipling and Mark 
Twain to write for St. Nicholas. But—and here is 
the main point of his argument—she did not tell 
them how to write. “I fancy that Mrs. Dodge was 
in awe of Kipling.” 

Today the editor of a juvenile publication is not 
in awe of any writer. Mr. Longstreth thinks this is 
a deplorable situation. I think it is a very healthy 
situation. An editor should think primarily of his 
readers, and not of a few big-name writers. If Kip- 
ling submitted a story to any of today’s juveniles he 
would get it back in a hurry unless the editor were 
satisfied that it would interest his readers. Children 
are singularly unimpressed by big names. 


I can’t speak for all the juvenile editors, but Mark 
Twain would have a mighty hard time making the 
publication of which I am editor. Our magazine is 
used in the classrooms as a weekly current history 
and supplementary reading text. The teachers in 
these classrooms are trying to instill in their pupils 
some of the virtues that are so badly needed today: 
honesty, fair dealing, respect for the rights of others, 
respect for parents and those in authority. Now, sup- 
pose their classroom publication came along with a 
story in which the main character—who is treated 
sympathetically—stole, lied, ran away from home, 
swore, and smoked a pipe! How long do you think 
the teachers would allow us to come into their class- 
rooms? I would soon be out selling apples if I 
allowed myself to be awed by big names and printed 
anything they cared to send me. 

Mr. Longstreth is perfectly correct when he says 
of today’s editor that “instead of competing against 
a couple of rivals as in 1900, he competes against the 
movies, the radio, the model plane, and fears that 
cartoons and television will do him in.” (By car- 
toons he no doubt means comic magazines.) Children 
of today spend many hours every week listening to 
Jack Armstrong and other thrilling radio serials; 
they spend more hours in movie theaters watching 
the adventures of Roy Rogers; every month they buy 
twenty-five million comic magazines, most of them 
of the Superman type. They get their vicarious ad- 
venture with very little effort on their part. They 
merely sit back and let it come in through their eyes 
or their ears. Reading takes a little concentration, so 
they won't bother about it unless they come across 
something that really challenges their interest. 

This is the situation. I deplore it as much as Mr. 
Longstreth does. But neither of us can turn the clock 
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beck to 1900. It is a real challenge, however—a chal- 
lenge both to editors ard to writers. If you can suc- 
ceed in the juvenile field against all the competition 
of today, you feel that you have accomplished some- 
thing. 

Perhaps we may soon have a juvenile magazine 
numbering its subscribers in the millions. If so, it 
will not be a “modern St. Nichelas.” Perhaps it will 
be Calling All Girls, whose circulation is mounting 
rapidly. Or perhaps it will be a new publication not 
yet in existence. But you can write this down as 
certain, it will be a streamlined magazine designed 
for a streamlined age. 


Is this a discouraging situation? Mr. Longstreth 
apparently thinks it is. But for you beginners who 
a.e trying to break into the field of fiction, it is dis- 
tinctly encouraging. If you can meet our require- 
ments you will receive a royal welcome. You can be 
sure that your story will be shown every bit as much 
consideration and will have just as good a chance of 
acceptance as one by a Mark Twain or a Rudyard 
Kipling. 

The rates in the juvenile field are not what Mr. 
Longstreth and the rest of us would like to see, but 
they aren’t bad. (Come to think of it, how many 


adult magazines pay $10,000 for a serial?) The 
Young Catholic Messenger, of which I am editor, 
has recently raised its rates. We now pay a minimum 
of $50 for a short story, and the maximum length 
is 2000 words. This sets the minimum word rate 
for a short story at 21/4 cents, and it can go as high 
as ten cents. We pay from $150 to $300 for a serial. 
Other juvenile magazines have also been increasing 
their rates. 

Look over the juvenile field if you have been over- 
lookin’ it. Study samples of these magazines and try 
to determine their requirements. We have a printed 
information slip which we send to contributors, and 
so do many of the others. We also send samples of 
the magazine to anyone requesting them. 

If you are interested in writing fiction and have 
not been able to make the Saturday Evening Post and 
don’t wish to try the pulps, the juvenile field might 
be your answer. And you may not wish to leave us 
even after you have made the big time. Several of 
our regular contributors sell regularly to the Post and 
to Collier's, and several others have written best- 
selling books. You see, we have no prejudice against 
big-name writers, but they must meet our require- 
ments. The field is wide open, and we welcome un- 
knowns. 


THE WRITER'S LIBRARY 


“THE Technique of the Picture Story’ had its 
origin in the first course ever offered in the subject, 
at the Washington Square Writing Center, New York 
University. Co-authors are two Look Magazine men, 
Daniel D. Mich and Edwin Eberman, the first, exec- 
utive editor, the second, art director. The book has 
a few pages—not many—of straight text. Most of 
the instruction is found in simple, conversational 
captions, at the bottom of pages of reproduced pub- 
lished material, mostly pic-and-text, from Look, Life, 
and other magazines. Human interest is tremendous; 
this is probably the most pleasant and entertaining 
book of instruction ever published. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., cloth. 259 pp, $3.50.) 

Soon there will be a book on every kind of spe- 
cialized writing—or so it seems! After conducting 
a newspaper book review department for a good 
many years, Dr. John E. Drewry, dean of the Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism, has come up with 
a book on reviewing. It is a solid, comprehensive 
treatment of the subject. (“Book Reviewing,” The 
Writer, Inc., cloth, 231 pp., $2.50.) And from the 
same publisher we have June Barr's “Writing and 
Selling Greeting Card Verse,” (paper, 56 pp., 75c.) 
This is not exhaustive, and the market list could be 
expanded, but there is a joyous spirit about the little 
book that we like; it contains much honest, essential 
instruction. 

This issue of The Author & Journalist contains a 
market list of little magazines. And in our books for 
review we find “American Writing, 1944,” an an- 
thology edited by Alan Swallow and Helen Caulkin 
Ferguson, selections of fiction and verse from just 
such publications as William Waller lists in ‘‘Put It 
In Print.” A surprising number of professional writ- 
ers are represented—for example, Dorothy Canfield, 
— Sandoz, August Derleth, William Carlos Wil- 
iams. 
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You can learn from Julian Elfenbein’s “Business 
Journalism’ (Harper & Bros., cloth, 341 pp., $4), 
the history of business papers, and just how a modern 
business paper operates in all departments, including 
editorial. The author is editorial director of the 
Haire Publications, a numerous family (House Fur- 
nishing Review, Corset & Underwear Review, etc.) 

Alice Keith’s “How to Speak and Write for Radio”’ 
contains a great many models of professional scripts 
printed in replica. The author is director of the Na- 
tional Academy of Broadcasting, Washington, D. C. 
(Harper & Bros., cloth, 236 pp., $3.) 

—H.RS. 


Mystery writers will find tons of ore from which 
to refine murder stories in the latest volume by Theo- 
dore Reik, the psychoanalyst. ‘The Unknown Mur- 
derer,” Reik’s sixth translated volume, is the former 
Viennese scholar’s study of murder from a psycho- 
analytical point of view. Reik has analyzed many 
murder cases with a special view to the subconscious 
factors causing the murderers to leave clues which 
prove their downfall. Readers of Frazer's “Golden 
Bough” and Freud’s “Totem and Taboo’ may find 
certain parts of the volume reminiscent, but to this 
reviewer, much of the viewpoint is new. 

Reik explains the compulsion of criminals to re- 
turn to the scene of their crime, the leaving of a 
“visiting card,” and the latent character of clues in 
general. Perhaps mystery writers may feel that all 
of this is too subtle for their readers, but this re- 
viewer, at least, dissents. The mystery story has 
come of age; readers demand something more subtle 
than the clichés of dime-novel days. Psychoanalytical 
explanations have appeared in more than one pulp 
detective story; the trend is clear, and the writer 
should prepare himself for it. Prentice-Hall, N. Y. 

—Julius Long. 
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By WILLIAM WALLER 


* 


SO you've written a story—and there’s no market 
for it? What can you do? Throw it in the bottom 
drawer? File and forget? Or consign it to the in- 
cinerator ? 

You may have to resort to one of these drastic 
measures, but if you've written a quality or off-trail 
story perhaps you can do something a little more con- 
structive. You can send it to a “‘little magazine.” 

You object that usually they do not pay for mate- 
rial, sometimes lose manuscripts, and often take a long 
while to report. Nevertheless, there are advantages 
to publishing your stuff in the little magazines. Your 
story may attract more attention than you had ever 
dared hope in your wildest dreams. Following publi- 
cation in a little magazine, many writers have re- 
ceived letters from book publishers, inviting them 
to submit a novel. Then, too, there is always the pos- 
sibility that your story may be reprinted in an anthol- 
ogy, with all the prestige it entails. Moreover, one 
argument for publishing in the little magazines ap- 
pears to be unanswerable. Why leave your story in 
the drawer when it might be published? In the drawer 
your manuscript cannot possibly do you good, but 
within the pages of even the most insignificant of 
little magazines—well, who knows? 

At any rate, you will have an audience, even 
though it may be a small one. What’s the use of 
writing unless people read your stuff? That is just 
like an actor who does his acting only before his 
own mirror. 

If you are convinced now that it is better to give 
your story away than let it wither on the vine, then 
the following list should help you put your stuff in 
print. Little magazines come and go; some last 
longer than others, and some disappear before you 
can dot an “i,” but here is the list, as comprehensive 
and up-to-the minute as it is possible for one writer 
(who has been reading and contributing to little 
magazines for many years) can make it:— 


(No payment unless otherwise noted) 


Accent. This quarterly might be nicknamed “Story 
Jr.” for its exceptionally high quality. Publishes 
such names as Weidman, Irwin Shaw, Van Tilburg 
Clark, and up-and-coming writers, too. Low pay- 
ment, on publication. Address: 102 University Sta- 
tion, Urbana, Ill. 

The Aerend. A quarterly. Wants clean stories 
only. Has been known to accept a story; then return 
it a year later, saying they were overstocked. (Any- 
thing can happen with a little magazine!) Address: 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas. 

The American Courier. Monthly. Prefers ‘em 
short and sweet—but sometimes takes the bitter as 
well as the sweet. Usually publishes work of sub- 
scribers only, but send a dime and a semi-slick short- 
short—and you're in! Address: 3332 E. 18th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Antioch Review. Very high quality fiction used 
infrequently. Likes stories about race prejudice, and 
other social sores. Pays $2 to $4 per page on pub- 


Jlication. If you have something that compares with 


the great masters, the editor is panting for it. Ad- 

dress: P. O. Box 268, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Briarcliff Quarterly. Uses high quality stories, 

either conventional or experimental in form. Ad- 
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dress: Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, 

Broadway Magazine. Wants quality stories of any 
type or form, so long as they are good. Payment at 
varying rates. Address: 7612 35th Ave., Jackson 
Heights, N. Y. 

Chimera. Considered by many the outstanding lit- 
tle magazine in this country. Address: 265 W. 11th 
St., New York. 

Circle. Likes stuff that reads like Joyce, Proust, 
Dali, and Céline rolled into one. Address: 2252 
Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

Common Ground. Is devoted to combatting prej- 
udice im every form. As such, it publishes almost 
any type of work which will help make Americans 
of varied heritage understand one another. Published 
a good part of the Papashvily’s “Anything Can Hap- 
pen.” That gives you an idea what they like. Pays 
about 1c a word on publication. Address: 222 4th 
Ave., New York 3. 


Crusader, The. ‘The amateur’s magazine.” Short 
stories. Pays in prizes. Address: P. O. Box 693, 
Canton, Ohio. 


Decade of Short Stories. One of the better and 
long-lived little magazines and one the biggest pub- 
lishers have their eyes on. $5 a story. Address: 2952 
Belden Ave., Chicago 47. 

Different. Wants quality, fantasy, and science 
fiction, animal, and unusual love stories, 1500 words. 
$5 a story. Address: Rogers, Ark. 

Direction. Quarterly. Short documentary stories 
with a strong social theme—sketches about miners, 
factory workers, etc. Slow reports. Pays 1c a word 
on publication. Address: Darien, Conn. 

Embers. Stories up to 1500 words. You must 
at least buy a sample copy from them before sub- 
mitting (price 35c). Pays 14c a word, and deducts 
year’s subscription from payment unless you're a sub- 
scriber. Address: Batavia, N.Y. 

Interim. Experimental stories and excerpts from 
novels-in-the-works. Address: 1536 Shenandoah Dr., 
Seattle 2, Wash. 

The Kapustkan. Likes satire and social themes. 
Address: 5013 S. Throop St., Chicago 9. 

The Kenyon Review. Publishes an occasional 
story, which usually is rather long and of excep- 
tional quality. Annually runs a contest in conjunc- 
tion with Doubleday, Doran & Co., with first prize 
of $500 and second prize of $250 for the best stories 
submitted by writers who have never published a 
book of fiction. Address: Gambier, Ohio. 

Letter. Short-shorts to 3000. High quality. Indefi- 
nite rates on acceptance. Address: 111 Olive Rd., 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Little Quarterly, The. First issue is scheduled some 
time after the first of the year. Quality stories. May 
make low payment. Published by A. Bergdoll, who 
formerly put out Controversy. Address: 212 F & M 
Bldg., West Chester, Pa. 

Matrix. Quarterly. Stories and sketches. Address: 
1500 W. Nedro Ave., Philadelphia 41. 

New Mexico Quarterly Review. Like most univer- 
sity press jobs, it is very easy on the eyes. One story 
a year is apt to be reprinted in an anthology. Ad- 


dress: University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 
Partisan Review. Many name writers and up-and- 
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coming ones appear here. In conjunction with the 
Dial Press it has run prize contests for novelettes. 
Otherwise, low pay on publication. Address: 45 As- 
tor Place, New York. 

The Prairie Schooner. You may have seen an oc- 
casional yarn from this quarterly reprinted in Read- 
er’s Digest or one of its imitators. Folk-lore, re- 
gional stories. Address: Andrews Hall, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Quarterly Review of Literature. Formerly pub- 
lished at Chapel Hill, N. C. Conventional or ex- 
perimental stories, high standards. Address: 1982 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Rocky Mountain Review, Quality stories, regional 
or otherwise. Address: Box 2225, Salt Lake City 13, 
Utah. 

Sewanee Review. High quality stories, preferably 
of the South. Pays about 34c per word. Recently ran 
a prize contest in conjunction with Prentice-Hall. 
Address: Sewanee, Tenn. 

Southwest Review. Mostly regional stories, occa- 
sionally reprinted in Reader's Digest. Pretty good 
rates on publication. Address: Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Tex. 

South Today. This is Lillian Smith's (of “Strange 
Fruit’ fame) own magazine. Uses an_ occasional 
story on—you guessed it! Address: Clayton, Ga. 

The Span. Wants fiction of social significance not 
exceeding 2000 words. Back in the Terrible ’Thirties 
some of the writers and editors were associated with 
Jack Conroy's Anvil, one of the best little magazines 
ever published. Address: 1923 Bremen Ave., St. 
Louis 7. 

Sphere. Scheduled for publication this month. 
Prizes to be awarded for the first three issues, after 
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which rates will be fixed. Fiction, any length, of in- 
terest to Southwestern readers. Address: P. O. Box 
925, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Story. What the Theatre Guild is to the theatre, 
Story is to the short story form in America. Pay- 
ment, however, is only $25 per story—which is a 
sad reflection upon America. Address: 432 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

The Tanager. Its stories are frequently reprinted 
in anthologies. Address: Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

University of Kansas City Review. Very high 
standards. Stories to 3500 words. Address: Univer- 
sity of Kansas City, Kansas City 4, Mo. 

Westminster Magazine (formerly published at 
Oglethorpe University.) Address: Station C, Box 
142, Atlanta, Ga. 

Workshop. This is a new annual. Its stories will 
be accompanied by author's explanatory notes. Sounds 
like an interesting idea, something like McKinlay 
Kantor’s in his recent volume of stories. Address: 
Paul A. Bartlett, Editor. Poste Restante, San Angel, 
Distrito Federal, Mexico. 

NOTE: Among those which gave up the ghost 
during the war years were “Jconograph’ in New 
Orleans; Crescendo in Waco, Texas; Diogenes in 
Madison, Wis.; The Literary Huckster in Albany, 
N. Y.; Fantasy in Pittsburgh, Pa.; American Prefaces 
in Iowa City, Iowa; and Writer's Forum at Antioch 
College, Ohio. Alas! some of them were good little 
magazines. But there will be new ones to take their 
place, rest assured. No doubt, a little magazine is 
number one on someone's list of post-war projects 
in any part of the country. No, in every part of the 


country ! 


CONDUCTED BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


LXXXIV—CRIME FICTION 
FORMULAS 
(13) The Perfect Crime Story 

The broad theme, “Crime never pays,” which runs 
through practically all crime and detective fiction, 
finds its clearest demonstration in the Perfect Crime 
story. In the straight deduction story an astute de- 
tective brings the criminal to justice; in practically all 
other types of crime fiction which we have consid- 
ered, some one—a detective, a law-enforcement offi- 
cer, or perhaps just any ordinary person—takes the 
part of Nemesis, goddess of retribution. But in the 
Perfect Crime story, the criminal brings about his own 
betrayal or punishment—usually through some slight 
oversight or miscalculation. The inference: that 
there is no such thing as a perfect crime. Despite 
the most carefully laid plans, something will inevit- 
ably give the perpetrator away. 

Some typical examples: 
SUICIDE SIDE DISH. (Dale Clark in Ten Detec- 

tive Aces, January, 1945.) 


Clem Streeter plans to murder his brother-in- 
To avert suspicion, he 


law, Grover Hastings. 
warns Grover—an authority on mushrooms— 
against the batch they have picked and even 


induces him to examine their spores before allow- 
ing them to be cooked. Actually, Clem has sub- 
stituted spores from an innocent specimen for the 
examination, and has removed the telltale cups 
from the poison mushrooms, so that they will not 
be recognized. At dinner, Clem claims to be too 
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ill to eat, but Grover enjoys a hearty meal of 
steak and mushrooms. He dies soon after. But 
the murderer is, after all, trapped by his own 
scheme. In removing the cups from the poison 
mushrooms he has inhaled so many spores that he 
succumbs to their deadly effect within a short 
time after his victim. 
Here is one that is not quite as convincing: 


DEATH BET CONFESSION. (H. S. Dickenson in 
10 Detective Aces, January, 1945.) 

The narrator, visiting his well-to-do Uncle Ezra, 
induces the latter to bet that he can’t commit a 
perfect crime. Entering into the game, Ezra calls 
the sheriff on the phone, as instructed by his 
nephew, and asks him to come out to his ranch. 
When the sheriff appears, still following the 
nephew’s instructions, he stands in front of a 
window and pretends to shoot himself with ar 
empty gun. The nephew shoots him dead from 
concealment. Thus, to all appearances, Ezra has 
committed suicide in full view of the sheriff 
But the sheriff charges the nephew with the 
murder. The latter had failed to take into account 
the possibility that Ezra would become suspicious 
—which he did—and write a letter to the sheriff 
stating that he believed his nephew intended to 
kill him in some way as to make it look like 
accident or suicide. 

This follows the formula, even though critical read- 
ers may find it difficult to believe that Ezra would 
play into mis nephew's hands so complacently, es- 
pecially since his suspicions were aroused. 


THIS WILL SLAY YOU. (Day Keen in Detective 
Tales, March, 1944.) 

This yarn is told in the first person by Sa 

Mason, a patrolman with a distorted sense o 
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humor. He relates how one of his fellow detec- 
tives was shot and how he shot another detective 
who possessed evidence connecting him with the 
murder. His alibi is seemingly perfect. His wife 
admits that he came home drunk and beat her at 
2 a. m., the approximate time of the murder. 
But Inspector Jim Cassidy, while questioning the 
wife notices that the clock has a day dial, and 
that at 1 o’ciock Friday morning this day dial 
points to Thursday. Mason has set the clock back 
two hours before waking his wife, so that she 
would be mistaken as to the time of his return 
home. Afterward, he had set the hands forward 
again; but he tripped himself by forgetting to 
set the day dial. 


Often the murderer’s conscience plays the part of 
an avenger, thus: 


NEW BLOOD FOR OLD. (Zachary Good in Ten 
Detective Aces, January, 1945.) ’ 

Finding the coat and hat of another man in 
their apartment, Rudd stabs his wife in jealous 
anger. She dies, warning him, “I'll haunt you to 
hell. You'll drown in my blood.” He buries the 
corpse in the tenement basement. Since they have 
no friends, there is little danger that any one 
will miss his wife or inquire after her—except 
the owner of the coat. Reasoning that if the man 
comes to see his wife and finds Rudd in the 
apartment he will go away forever, Rudd deter- 
mines to stay. During the night, he is terrified 
by a bubbling, gurgling sound. In the morning, 
the sink is coated with streaks like blood. He 
washes them out, but they are there again next 
morning. As a climax, he finds the sink full of 
the thick red liquid. He rushes out, babbling of 
blood and murder, thereby giving himself away 
to the police. Later a plumber returns to complete 
his job in the apartment, where he had left his hat 
and coat. Mrs. Rudd had complained that rust 
backed up in the sink from the old pipes, but the 
plumber had been called to another job before 
fixing them. 


Another example: 


MURDER CAN WAIT. (Henry Norton in Crack 
Detective, March, 1944.) 

Finding a dead cat beside a spilled bottle of 
milk on his doorstep, Cal Hardesty realizes that 
some one is trying to poison him. Several people 
whom he has injured have reason to do _ so. 
Throughout the day he suspects first one then 
another—his business partner whom he has been 
systematically defrauding—a fellow employee 
who may have discovered his embezzlement-——-his 
mistress with whom he has been planning to 
elope. With each he takes elaborate precautions 
against their suspected plots to poison him. Spent 
with worry, he returns home to his deceived, 
maltreated, uncomplaining wife. After watching 
him mix a cool drink and down it, she smiles, for 
the first time in years. “I should think you'd 
have guessed. I’m the only one who knows you 
drink the cream from the bottle. I put it in the 
ice cubes this time.” 


While a trifle off the trail, this follows the Perfect 
Crime formula. The protagonist takes great pains to 
avoid the consequences of his misdeeds, but overlooks 
the one really dangerous factor—his wife. who has 
more reason to hate him than any of the rest. 


THE PERFECTIONIST. (Jean Prentice in Dime 
Detective, November, 1945.) 

Griner kills his uncle for his insurance, then 
takes the body to the top of a cliff and pushes it 
over, making it appear that his uncle died front 
the fall. To make everything seem logical, he sets 
up a racoon trap on the cliff, as he has seen his 
uncle do it. Being clumsy at the job, he drops 
a log on his right foot, and is compelled to call 
in neighboring ranchers to help him milk the 
cows. He explains the injury by saying a cow 
stepped on his foot while he was milking; tells 
them he is worried about his uncle’s prolonged 
absence. After a search they return with the body 
—and charge him with the murder. He gave him- 
self away by two mistakes. A cow would have 
stepped on a milker’s left foot, not his right. 
And he had set the racoon trap in a game pre- 
serve-—scmething his uncle would not have done. 


LUCKY KID. (Harold de Polo in Speed Detective, 
March, 1944.) 

_Tony, worthless ne’er do well, borrows $10 from 

his mother on pretext of needing it to get a job. 
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“Really, now, Miss Hack, I only deliver tiese pub- 
lisher’s checks. ...I don’t make ’em ou:!” 


He buys a hat and, feeling that it gives him luck, 
commits what he believes to be a perfect crime. 
Hiding a pistol in h:s hat, he is admitted into a 
gambling joint, holds it up, and escapes with the 
money. At the railroad station, a gust of wind 
blows off his hat. He makes a dive to rescue his 
“lucky lid’ and is run over by a bus. 

DEAD HANDS. (Damon Knight in New Detective, 

January, 1945.) 


Balter is called to the bedside of his old friend 
and business partner, Raeburn, whom he secretly 
hates. Finding him almost helpless from a stroke, 
he kills Raeburn with the latter’s own revolver, 
forges a suicide note, then calis the doctor and 
housekeeper, explaining in shocked excitement 
that Raeburn shot himself before Balter could 
prevent. But the doctor charges Balter with the 
murder. He knows—as Palter did not—that Rae- 
burn was paralyzed in both hands, and even if he 
had contrived to fire the revolver, he could not 
have written the suicide note. 


YOU GOTTA HAVE LUCK. (Tom Thursday in 
Crack Detective, January, 1945.) 

Gypsy Charn, paroled convict, enters into a plot 
with Rockton, the cashier, to rob a bank. Rockton 
intends to double-cross him, but Gypsy does a 
better job of double-crossing and leaves Rockton 
dead when he escapes with the loot. He takes a 
train to Miami, puts part of his stolen money in 
a safe deposit box, and starts to enjoy life at an 
expensive hotel. He is arrested within a few 
hours. By accident, he had paid for his deposit 
box with a counterfeit bill received in change. 
This led the detectives to investigate his deposit 
box. They found no more counterfeit money and 
were about to absolve him of criminal intent, 
when they happened upon a small bit of evidence 
Gypsy had overlooked—a bank note wrapper 
bearing the words, “First National Bank of 
Brummel.” The robbery and death of the cashier 
had received publicity in the newspapers and this 
accidental clue wrecked Gypsy’s perfect crime. 


Perfect crime stories appear from time to time in 
nearly all types of periodical devoted to fiction. 
Many of them are classics in their way and will be 
found in book collections of outstanding tales. The 
more nearly the author comes to devising a crime 
which is seemingly perfect in its plan and execution, 
the more effective is the story—provided the one 
tiny flaw which trips up the perpetrator is logical 
and non-obvious. Although the field has been tilled 
many times it is still fertile in its possibilities for the 
ingenious author. 


Practice Suggestions 
1. Comb various magazines and book collections 
for examples of Perfect Crime stories. 
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2. Devise a number of perfect crimes. For ex- 
ample: invent a method of killing a recluse for his 
money and making it look as if the victim had died 
by accident; of robbing a bank in such a way as to 
throw overwhelming suspicion on a trusted employee ; 
of stealing a valuable museum piece yet having a 


QUESTIONS ABOUT FILLERS 


“Should short filler items sent to a publication be 
accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
or don’t editors wish to be bothered with returning 
‘little stuff’ ?” 

“How long should one wait after submitting a 
batch of fillers before assuming the material is 
unacceptable, and submitting copies elsewhere?” 

These two questions had been put to us so many 
times in recent months that we finally decided to 
take them to the principal buyers of fillers for the 
correct answers. 

Almost as one these editors negatived the belief 
that the return envelope should be omitted. 

“It is always advisable to enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed return envelope with submissions of 
any kind,” wrote William H. Kofoed, Editorial 
Director of Farrell Publications (The Woman, 
Everybody's Digest, International Digest, In Short.) 
“It not only expedites matters, but it isn’t good 
business to expect a potential customer to pay the 
salesman’s traveling expenses.” 

“Of course!’ W. W. Scott, editor of Sir, double- 
underscored the words. ‘‘Manuscripts, large or 
small, should be accompanied with a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope—if only to insure their proper 
mailing to author.”” And he added: ‘‘Also, author's 
name and address should be on upper corner of 
Mss’s first page. This is extremely important.” 

“Both Read and Facts, while accepting no re- 
sponsibility for unsolicited manuscripts, return all 
fillers to the authors whether or not a stamped. return 
envelope is enclosed,’’ wrote Henry Lee, Editor-in- 
Chief. “However, we prefer, naturally, to receive 
these envelopes as it runs into quite an expensive 
item during a year’s time, and also takes extra time 
in handling. Therefore, we would suggest for prompt 
return of fillers, the author enclose a return envelope.” 

Several other editors showed their kindly consid- 
eration of the writer, usually a beginner unfamiliar 
with the rules, by stating that, with or without a 
return envelope, manuscripts, even filler-paragraphs, 
were returned. In no case did an editor advise the 
omission of such an envelope. Opinion expressed 
was that the return envelope not only ‘“‘pays the 
salesman’s traveling expenses,” but avoids confusion 
and expedites return of unacceptable manuscripts. 
“Perhaps as an over-all policy to encourage editors 
to be careful, the idea of return envelope is best,” 
said R. H. Roffman of This Month. 

Douglas Lurton, editor of Your Life, added: “On 
accepted material we customarily return the stamped 
envelopes which accompanied the material we pur- 
chase.” (Many writers who have wondered whatever 
became of all the envelopes that accompanied accepted 
material will appreciate Mr. Lurton’s policy!) 

On the matter of length of time after submission 
before writers should submit filler material else- 
where, there was wide variation. 

Wrote Judith Field, Feature Editor of Coronet, 
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seemingly perfect alibi in case suspicion falls your 
way. 

3. Don't commit ’em—write ‘em. And in each case 
provide a simple, yet not obvious, oversight which 
trips up the criminal and brings about his punishment. 


An A. & J. REPORT 


“I think it is a good idea to advise your subscribers 
that with items which we believe merit special edi- 
torial consideration, it follows that from two to 
three weeks will pass before definite reports come 
through. It is always safest for them to wait until 
their manuscripts are actually returned before sub- 
mitting them elsewhere.” 

“Our policy is to read them (fillers) within two 
or three days of their arrival,” said John J. Miller, 
Editor-in-Chief of March of Progress Magazine, 
“and to make an immediate decision as to whether 
or not they are acceptable . . . When an author is 
in doubt as to whether or not a particular manuscript 
has been accepted, he can easily send a reminder on 
a post card.” 

“Write and inquire after three months!’ advised 
Editor Scott of Sir. “After six months be sure 
they're not acceptable.” 

“Four weeks would be about right,’ thought Mr. 
Roffman of This Month. “I personally prefer the 
idea of waiting four weeks and then considering 
them junked.” 

“Except for submissions to an occasional depart- 
ment that expressly states that no items will be 
returned, we return all fillers as well as other manu- 
scripts submitted to us,” said Editor Lurton of Your 
Life. “So far as I know, there is no flat rule as to 
how long the writer should wait before considering 
items not accepted for such departments, but three 
months would seem to be fair. As far as other 
fillers are concerned, I don’t know the practice of 
various publishers; ours is to return unusable mater- 
ial usually in ten days or less.” 

Estelle Staub, Associate Editor of Pageant, stated 
that writers must include a return envelope if they 
want their fillers back. “Normally,” she said, 
“shorts that are not acceptable should, if accompanied 
by a return envelope, be back in the writer's hands 
within a week. Occasionally, however, slip-ups do 
occur but I feel certain that a 3-week period would 
allow for any such delays.” 

Mary T. Steyn of Reader's Digest was glad that we 
had asked the question. She said, “If ‘Life in These 
United States’ or filler contributors do not hear 
anything from us in regard to their submissions by 
the time two months have passed from the date of 
their submissions, they may then assume the material 
wasn’t found suitable for our use.” 

Eleanor Wells, assistant to Freling Foster of 
Collier's, “Keep Up With the World,” replied, 
“Contributions to ‘Keep Up With the World’ are 
usually read and either rejected or used within three 
weeks after they are received. An item which is used 
in our copy does not appear in print, however, until 
about a month or six weeks later. If a story needs 
considerable research work, this period may be ex- 
tended indefinitely . . . I strongly recommend that 
contributions be accompanied by a stamped, self- 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S ANNUAL HANDY MARKET LIST OF 


SYND 


MAY, 1946 


Information presented below has been obtained by querying the various syndicates in detail as to their requirements. 


Many syndicates are supplied by s 
Other s wil submitt 
news, jenny feature articles, s 

6 me fi 


rangement is on a basis of royalty or per ga Oc 


taff writers or other regular sources; these ordinarily cannot be considered as markets. 
ed free-lance material. 
hort-stories, and serials may be air individually to syndicates open to such material. 
of remuneration is indicated as far as available. Some material is purchased outright; more often the ar- 


preference is for features in series; however, spot 


1 syndicates are dilatory and unreliable in handling submis- 
ibility for the concerns here listed. Contributors are ad- 


sions. The Author & Journalist, of course, can 


ised to send qu or al letter describing material to be offered, before = manuscripts or art. 
return return postage or (preferably) stamped envelopes. 


Acme Newspictures, Inc., 461 8th Ave., New York. (Affil- 
tated with Scripps-Howard Newspapers.) Considers news pic- 
tures from free-lances. $3 up, Acc. Affiliated with NEA. 

Adams, (George Matthew) Service, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York. Syndicates all types of daily and continuing features; 
cartoons, comic strips. Has regular sources. 

American Features Syndicate, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minn. Various types of columns and feature articles, some 
from free-lance contributors. 40%-60% royalty. Especially 
interested in columns. 

Aneta Features Service, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


(Affiliated with Netherland Indies News Agency). News fea- 
tures of interest to Netherlands. Own sources. 
AP Features, 50 Rockefeller J'laza, New York. News, 


women’s sports features, comics, fiction (30 chap. serials, 1000 
words each), second rights. Rarely buys outside and only on 
query. 

Ascher Association, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
ment column; science column; humor. Regular sources. 

Associated Negro Press, 3507 So. Parkway, Chicago 15. News; 
news features. $3 column. 

Associated News; . 247 W. 43rd St., New York. (Affil- 
iated with North . Newspaper Alliance, Bell Syndicate, and 
Consolidated News Features.) Not in market for free-lance 

Association Features, 28 E. 10th St., New York 3. Comics— 
columns, strips; serials, short stories, short-shorts, first and 
second serial rights. Outright purchase, Acc.; royalty basis. 

Authenticated News. Times Bldg., 1475 Broadway, New York 
18. (Affiliated with Central Features News.) Rotogravure fea- 
ture pages only. Considers exclusive up-to-date photos, news 
pictures, 8x10 glossy. Outright purchase, varying rates; 50% 
royalty. 

Authenticated News Service, Box 509, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Motion picture features, radio programs and contests, free- 
lance. 50% royalty. Query. 


Bartlett Service, 637 Pine St, Boulder, Colo. Business fea- 
tures and news, all retail and service trades. Has gi open- 
ings for exclusive correspondents in Denver, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Omaha, San Francisco, and other cities in West and South- 
west. Applicant requested to submit samples of work. Per- 
centage basis. M. A. Bartlett, Mng. 


Amuse- 


Bell Syndicate, Inc., 247 W. 43d St., New York. (Affiliated 
or the dura 


Bressler Editorial Cartoons, 130 W. 42nd St., el York. 
Daily editorial cartoons, usually staff prepared; occa- 
aay from free-lances. Payment on acceptance acoordiog to 
quality 

Burton (Lucille) Features, Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 3. 
All types of material, but done by own staff. 


Cambridge Associates, Inc., 163 Newbury St., Boston 16, 
Mass, Business and financial articles from regular sources. 

Central Feature News Service, Times Bldg., New York. Buys 
exclusive news and human-interest, scientific pictures and il- 
lustrated features; hobbies, art, handicraft. Send adequate 
caption material with 8x10 photos. Outright purchase, varying 
rates, 50% royalty. 

Central Press Canadian, 80 King St., Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. 
News and sport pictures and stories chiefly from regular 
sources. Pays $1.50 per photo, on acceptance. F. P. Hotson. 


Wm. Gerard, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. First 
and second rights to serials, short stories, and short-shorts 
by established writers. Query first. Rates and methods 
payment individually arranged. 

Chicago Sun Syndicate, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 
News service. Columns, ee, strips. Purchases some from 
free-lance contributors. utright purchase, on acceptance or 
publication; royalty basis. 

Chicago Times Syndicate, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
Comics; daily or Sunday columns; cartoons; panels; all with 
humor and griginality. All from regular sources at present. 
No fiction. Royalty, on contract (affiliated with Chicago Daily 
T -) Russ Stewart, Ed. 

Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York. General features. Buys first rights to serials, short- 
stories (Blue Ribbon Fiction); feature articles, news features, 
scientific materials, columns, ‘cartoons, comic strips. Outright 
purchase. Payment on acceptance. 

Columbia News Service, 60 FE. 42nd St., New York. Ex- 
tremely interested in short-shorts for Canadian and British 
Empire publication; also in all ae of good black-and-white 
and Kodachrome pics. Address all written material to Stan- 
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ley P. Silbey, Mng. Ed., at above address; picture material to 
Columbia Newsphotos, 64-40 98th St., Forest Hills, L.L, : 

Connecticut News Association, 83 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. News features, market and financial reports, staff- 
prepared. 

Consolidated News Features, Inc., 247 W. 43rd St., New 
York. (Affiliated with North American Newspaper Alliance, 
Associated Newspapers, Bell Syndicate.) Not in the market 
for duration. Kathleen Caesar. 

Continental Feature Syndicate, P.O. Box 509, Hollywood, 
Calif. Motion picture and radio features, chiefly from regular 
sources but some free-lance. Query first. Easton West. 

Crux News Service, 473 Grand Ave., Leonia, N. J. Historica] 
and political features; considers “The Unknown in History,” 
600 words. Outright purchase. current rates. 

Curtis Features Syndicate, Box 223, Benjamin Franklin Sta., 
Washington, D. C. Columns; cartoons; feature articles. 25- 
50% royalty. Sélects own features—at present not in market 
for new ones. 


Daily Sports News Service, 820 Park Ave., Brooklyn 6, 
Sports and sport features, Feature articles, sports news 
features and columns. First and secon ts, serials and short 
stories, varied lengths. Staff and free-lance material. Pay- 
ment at varying rates on acceptance. 25¢ reading fee on 
all Mss. 

Dench Business Features, Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J. Need now is 
for any good post-war sets or series of advertising, selling 
and industrial production and distribution subjects of wi 
spread appeal. 50-50 hasis. Ernest A. Dench. 

Devil Dog Syndicate, 820 Park Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. Uses 
both staff and free-lance material. Sports, motion picture plots, 
news, shorts, serials, news photos, cartoons, comic_ strips, 
serials and short stories, first and second rights. Outright 
purchase on acceptance, varying rates; also royalty basis. 
Contributors must enclose 25c handling fee, and stamped en- 
velope for return. 

Dominion News Bureau, Ltd., 455 Craig St., W., Montreal, 
Canada. Leading U. S. syndicates in Canada. 


Elliott Service Co., Inc., 217 E. 44th St., New York. Con- 
siders news pictures, scientific subjects; photos of auto acci- 
dents, fires, industrial and manufacturing plants, safety work, 
mining. Buys outright for news photo displays—does not syn- 
dicate for resale. Material need not be exclusive. $3 up, pay- 
ment on acceptance. A. L. Lubatty. 

European Picture Service, 353 5th Ave., New York 16. Pho- 
tos, black and white, and color. Regular sources and free- 
lance. 50% royalty. Query first. 

Exclusive Features Syndicate, 900 Statler Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. Fact stories. Regular and free-lance sources. Nutri- 
tional research material. News features and photos. Per- 
centage, by arrangement. 


ture News Service, 229 W. 43rd St., New York. (Affiliated 
with NS Y. Times.) Uses no outside material. John Van Bibber. 


Galloway (Ewing), 420 Lexington Ave., New York. Serves 
vublishers, advertising agencies, with photos of nearly every- 
thing on earth excepting purely ephemeral pictures (hot news 
today, old stuff tomorrow). Buys everything offered that 
seems to have a profitable outlet. Real test is g photog- 
raphy, plus subject matter with considerable audience. Pre- 
fers original negatives. No miniature film. Usual rates. $5 
up: prefers $10 quality. Will hny one or 1000 at a time. 

General Features Syndicate, Inc., 545 5th Ave., New York. 
Comics, jokes, news features, advertising ideas for syndica- 
tion; odd true stories. Outright purchase or 50% royalty. 
Send type-written duplicate; keep original. Peter Van Thein. 


Glebe Photos, 536 5th Ave., New York 19. Interested in 
sets of black and white photo stories; colored prints. No 
single shots. Features should average 10 to 30 photos. First 
rights. 50% royalties on gross sales, check and statement 
20th of the month following sales. Makes occasional purchase 
from free lances. L. M. Ufland, Mng. 


Handy Filler Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco. News and 
semi-news, all staff-written. 

Harris-Ewing Photo News Service, 17 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Good pictures. Points and people of interest are ac- 
ceptable if well done. Also, feature stories up to 10 pics, 
individually captioned. Topic and photography must be care- 
fully turned out. Royalty basis. 

Haskin Service, 316 Eye St., NE, Washington, D. C. All 
material staff-written. 
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Heath News Service, 1300 Nat'l Press Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Buying nothing now. Only filling spot news orders. 

Heinl Radio News Service, 2400 California St., Washington, 
D. C. Radio news (not program material) having to do with 
legislation, staff-prepared. 

Hollywood Feature Syndicate, 6455 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
28. Purchases material about Hollywood and pictures in the 
making. Regular sources and free-lance. Rates not given. 

Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood Blvd.,_ Holly- 
wood, Calif. Supplies newspapers, etc., in all parts of world 
except United States and Canada. Can use fact adventure, 
illustrated interviews with prominent persons, news and _fea- 
ture photographs. 50-50 percentage. Jos. B. Polonsky, Mer. 

Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Ave., Jersey City 6, 
N. J. Mostly regular sources; buys some from free-lances. 
Scientific and general feature “articles, news features, news 
photos. a. purchase or 50% royalties. 

igtty Sunda ter, Features, 345 West 86th St., New York 24. 
Chiefly Sunday Magazine Section feature articles from regular 
sta 

tacit Features Syndicate, 342 Madison Ave., New York. 
Features, news, news photos, from regular sources. Varying 
rates, outright purchase on acceptance, or percentage basis. 

t Jewish Press Service, Inc., 207 4th Ave., New 
Jewish news; news exposing bias of any kind or 
intolerance; news promoting the cause of Zionism; features; 
poems; columns. Regular sources and free lance. _ Outright 
purchase, publication. (Query, as not in the market in April.) 

Independent Press Service, 275 Blecker St., New York 14. 
(Affiliated with TYP News Syndicate). Feature articles, news 
features and pictures; cartoons and columns; first and second 
rights to serials, short stories, short-shorts. Ted Yates, Dir 
Payment on publication. Query. 

Intercity News Service, 103 Park Ave., New York 17. Fea 
ture articles; news features; columns; cartoons. Outright 
purchase, Pub. Regular sources and free-lance. 

International oul News Service. 509 Carpenters Blidg., 
Washington 1, D. Labor news, feature articles from regular 
sources. 

International Religious News Service, Rushylvania, O. Re 
legious news features, from regular sources. No MSS wanted 
at present. 


Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 106 E. 41st St., New_York 17. 
Staff columnists; buys occasional feature articles of Jewish in- 
terest, 1000-2000 words. 1c, Acc. B. Smolar. 


Keystone Features, Ltd., 2 W. 46th St., New York 19. 
Syndicates comics and news photos only for duration. Per- 
centage basis. Wm. A. Spilo, Mng. Ed. 

Keystone View Co., 219 E. 44th St., New York 17. Material 
70% _ staff-prepared. Considers good quality photos, geographic, 
scenic, children, home scenes, farm scenes, etc.; common ev 
eryday life | pictures. Outright purchase or 50-50 percentage 
basis. . Van Loon. 

K Editors Features, 102 Hillyer St., East Orange, N. 
Considers articles of interest to fetailers generally in series 
(2 to 12). 800-1500 words each. Royalties. 

King Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York. 
Considers first or second rights to serials, first rights to short 
stories; feature articles, news features, scientific and spe- 
cialized material, work of columnists, comic art, cartoons, 
crossword puzzles. Payment on publication, percentage basis. 


Lawrence (David) Associates, 1241 24th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 7, C. David Lawrence’s Daily Dispatch. No outside 
material. 

Ledger Syndicate, 205-07 S. Juniper St., 
syndicate; columns, women’s articles, comics, 
present. ‘Some free-lance when in market.’ 
Comic strips. 50% royalties. 

Long Island News Syndicate, 28 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
Sports news. Regular sources and free-lance. Payment on 
publication. 


MacGregor (Dollie Sullivan), Springstead Bldg., Great Kills, 
Sea Island 8, N. Y. Second serial rights published books, 
sometimes from agents, sometimes from authors. Payment on 
publication. 

Markey (Frank Jay) Syndicate, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Feature articles; news features; columns; cartoons; 
comic strips. Regular sources. Generally 50-50 percentage. 

Matz Feaiure Syndicate, 523 Weiser St., Reading, Pa. Scien- 
tific subjects, screen, aviation articles, news pictures, comic 
strips. Usual rates, Pub. Ralph S. Matz. (Slow reports.) 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West St., New York 6. 
Buys rights to short-shorts, 906-1000 words, $5, Pub. Cartoon 
panels. A. P. Waldo, Ed, 

McNaught Syndicate, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Material usually obtained from regular sources, occasionally 
from free-lance contributors. Considers cartoons, columns, 
comic strips. Royalty basis. No set ee 
Service, 1407 L St., W., Washington 5, 
Ouirient purchase, un-named 


I 
York 3. 


Philadelphia. General 
No serials at 
Royalty basis. 


Medical News Se ‘ 
D. C. Medical legislative news. 
space rates. Has regular sources. 

Me itan News Service, 83 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. News and features staff-prepared. 

Milians Newsp » 1775 Davidson Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 
Editorial cartoons, sports cartoons, and a comic; also, poems, 
contributed by staff. 

_ Miller (Hal J.) News Syndicate, 1407 L St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Feature articles, news features, columns, car- 


toons, news pictures, comic strips. Specializes in medical 


legislative material. Outright purchase at un-named_ space 
rates. Regular sources. 

Miller New: Syndicate, 1717 So. Layton Blvd., Milwau 
kee, Wis. Feature articles of American national interest to 
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average newspaper feature readers, 1000-2000. 50-50 royalty, 
usually averaging 2 cents a word. Does not want fiction. 

Movietone News, 460 W. 54th St., New York. News pictures 
and news photos, some purchased from free-lance contribut- 
ors. Outright purchase, $5 and up, Acc. 

National Newspaper Service, Inc., 326 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago. Will consider continuing features that can be run daily 
year after year; humor preterred. Columns. Comic strips. 
Percentage basis. 

NEA Service, 1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. Pictures, 
articles, comics, and columns; staff written and free-lance. 
Flat rates, outright purchase, Acc, 

Newspaper Features, 502 Mortgage Guarantee Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular sources; not in the market for outside work. 
J. C. Wilson. 

Newspaper Sports Service, 15 Park Row, New York 7. 
Sports news and sports features; also motion picture plots. 
Regular and free-lance. Cartoons. Serials, short stories and 
short-shorts, first and second rights. Outright purchase, Acc. 
Charges reading fee of 50c on each Ms. submitted. 

New York Herald-Tribune Syndicate, 230 W. 41st St., New 


York 18. Syndicates Herald-Tribune features; occasionally buys 
from free-lances. Columns, comics, feature articles, crossword 
puzzles. 50-50 percentage basis. 


North American Newspaper Alliance, 247 W. 43d St., New 
York. News features by wire, some from free-lance contrib 


utors. Outright purchase, Pub. 
Northwest Syndicate, , 711 St. Helens Ave., Tacoma, 
Wash. (Affiliated with the Tacoma News Tribune.) Cartoons 


and comic strips, on royalty basis. 

N. Y. Post Syndicate, 75 West St., New York. No free- 
lance material is purchased. 

Our Family Food, 468 Fourth Ave., New, York. 
terial, all staff-written. 


Good ma- 


_ Overseas News Agency, 101 Park Ave., New York 17. News 
features, articles, columns cartoons; first and second 
rights. Outright purchase, Pub. 


Pan American Press Service, 1210 G St., N.W., Washington, 
Db. C. Photos and features hkely to interest Latin America, 
from regular and free-lance sources. Kodachromes. Royalty, 
50% cf gross sales. 

Pan-Hellenic American Foreign Press Syndicate, 1215-17 lark 
Row Bldg., New York. Religious service, 

Park Row News Service, 280 Broadway, New York. 
and features, staff- Theodore Kaufman. 

Patterson, David S., 1500 3rd Ave., New Brighton, Pa. Edi- 
torials and paragraphs self-written. No market. 

Paul’s Photos, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Nature and 
human interest photographs of pictorial value or advertising 
appeai; photos of new inventions, of children in various 
activities, children at play, action farm scenes, pictures of 
special vccasions, such as Christmas; strange sights and cus- 
toms in foreign lands; pictures taken by members of our 
armed forces in the war. 1/3 commission. Also buys glossy 
prints, 5x7 or larger, at $1 and up per print, and Kodachromes. 


Penn Features Syndicate, 2417 N. 15th St., Philadelphia 32. 
News; domestic science, ete. Staff prepar 


Phoenix Republic & Gazette Syndicate, I. O. Box 1950, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. Columns, cartoons, comic strips. Percentage of 
sales, depending on feature. 

Pictorial Press—Pan America, 1658 Broadway, New York. 
Pictorial features, first zighte, either outright purchase or 50% 
royalty. 6x8 prints preferr 

Pix, Incorporated, 250 Park Ave., New York 17. Highclass 
photos, mainly series and sequences, suitable for picture lay- 
outs in leading magazines and roto sections; k chromes 
larger than 35 mm. suitable for covers and full page shots. 
No spot news pictures. Largely from photographers under 
contract, but some free-lance. State if pictures have been 
published before. 50-50 royalty, once a month. Leon Daniel. 


PM Syndicate, 164 Duane St., New York 13. (Affiliated with 
the Newspaner Comics, war maps, photos, news a 
feature articles. From PM’s pages. Ind. rates, Pub. 


Press Alliance, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York. Comic 
strips, columns, news pictures for Europe only. 50% royalty. 

Publisher Finance Bureau Inc., 219-221 Forest St., Babson 
Park 17, N. Y. Business and financial. Regular sources. 

Publishers Syndicate, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago. Consid- 
ers cartoons, columns, comic strips. Royalties or percentage. 
Harold H. Anderson, or E. P. Conley. 


Rapid Grip and Batten Ltd., 181-189 Richmond St. W., Tor- 

onto, Ont. Comics; women’s page features, magazine pages. 

‘We syndicate in Canada the features produced by King FE - 

yndicate, New York, and supplement them to some 

extent by a very few purely Canadian features. Not in the 
market for other offerings at present. 

Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines la. First rights to 
serials, 36 chapters, 1200 words each, modern romantic theme; 
comic strips; cartoons; columns. No single articles. Royal- 
ties. Henry P. Martin, Jr. 

Religious News Service, 381 4th Ave., New York 16. Daily 
foreign service covering major religious developments through- 
out the world; daily domestic service consisting of spot cov- 
erage of major activities of religious groups throughout the 
Unted States. Week in Religion, interpretative column of 
the week’s most significant news. Features; photos; Re- 
ligious Remarkables; Question Box; Inspirational Editorial; 
special articles released from time to time, tieing up with 
daily news reports. lc-2c end of each month. 

Russell Service, 254 Fern St., Hartford, Conn. Articles and 
columns on automobiles and safety, all staff-prepar 

Shostal Press Agency, The, 545 5th Ave., New York 17. 
Kodachromes and carbros for cover use, advertising, greeting 
cards and other purposes. Regular sources and free-lance 
photographers. 40% commission.. Robert F. Schostal. 
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S:ience Service, Inc., 1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
science feature articles, news photos. Considers some free- 
ance materiai. Payment on acceptance. lc a word average. 
Watson Davis. 

Select Features Syndicate, Inc., 565 5th Ave., New York 17. 
General features; first and second rights to serials (mystery, 
love), 6000 words; comic strips; columns. 50-50 royalty, ‘Ma- 
terial illustrated with pen sketches has better chance.”’ 
Sports Page Feature Syndicate, Box 215, Long Beach, Calif. 
Sports page material from regular sources only. 

Standard Filler Service, Times Bldg., St. Cloud, Minn, News- 
paper fillers. Staff-prepared. 

Standard Press Assn., 126 Dartmouth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Uses all types of syndicate material from free-lance writers. 
No information on rates. 

Star Feature Syndicate, Box 88, 
logical and health features produced by John C. 
No outside material. 


Sar ee Service, 80 King St., W., Toronto 1, Ontario, 
Canada. (Syndicate department of the ‘Toronto Star.) All types 
of material with British or Canadian angle, chiefly from regular 
sources. First rights to serials 30, words; short-stories, 
1,000 words; news features and pictures. Avoid Americanisms. 
Royalties, 50%. F. P. Hotson 

Summer’s Syndicate, Box 587, Poland, Ohio. Don Summers. 
Beverage lore. Items on old inns, etc., will be~ considered. 
Enclose postage. 

Swift and Associates, Times Bldg., New York. Illustrated 
news features; scientific and candid camera series; micrographs; 
outstanding news features for rotogravure pages. Outright 
purchase, varying rates. Stephen K. Swift. 

Thompson (Paul) Photos, 353 5th Ave., New York 16. News 
pictures. Some from free-lance contributors. 


Alhambra, Calif. Psycho- 
h Kraus, Ed. 


Royalty. 

Thompson Service, 255 Senator Pl., Clifton, Cincinnati, O. 
Features, cartoons, comic strips, scientific material. 50-50 
commission. 

Three Lions, 551 5th Ave., New York 17. News pictures and 
picture-stories from free- lance writers; scientific picture stories 
for laymen. Outright purchase, varying rates, or 50-50 roy- 
alty. No articles accepted without illustrations. 


Twentieth Century News, 4958 W. Adams Blvd., Los An- 


TYP. News Syndicate, 225 W. 113th St., New York. (Affili- 
ated with “Calvin's Newspaper Service.) News, mats, features, 
photos, columns, syndicated articles. No free-lance material. 

ed Yates, director. 

_ on Feature Service Inc., Chandler Blvd., Washington 5, 

C. Auto features. Magazine-section articles, Some from 
ty lance contributors. Outright purchase according to Seer 
ity. ‘‘Features about 1500-2000 words with photos or illus- 
trations.”’ 

Unique Features Service, 523 Weiser St., Reading, Pa. Short 
stories and short-shorts only from free-lance writers. First 
and second rights. Mystery and detective, 700-1000. 50% 
royalty. 

United Features Syndicate, Inc., 220 E. 42nd St. New York. 
(Affiliated “with United Press.) rere love serials, occa- 
sionally romantic adventure or instalments. 1200- 
1500 words each. Payment $150 each on-fiction material usu- 
ally from regular sources; considers distinctive ideas for con- 
tinuous features, columns, cartoons, comic strips, etc. No sep- 
arate features. Frances Rule, Fiction 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 5th Ave., New York 
19. News agency covering business papers; inquire for staff 
vacancies. Outright purchase, percentage 65%+75%. M. S. 
Blumenthal. 

Vitamin News Bureau, 900 Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 
Specialized material on vitamins, nutrition, public health, from 
regular and free-lance sources. News features, news pictures, 
columns, pertaining to vitamins. Percentage, by arrangement. 

Wide World Photos, Inc., 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. (Division of Associated Press.) Needs photos in print 
form. Outright purchase, $3-$5. 

Williams Syndicate, 990 Manhattan Pl., Los Angeles 6. 
Regular sources. 

Wood (Roger) Institute, 172% S. 
Own writing. No material purchased. 
World Newsfeatures. Earle Bldg., Washington 4, D. 
Columns and cartoons, some from free-lances. 50-50 basis. 
Worldover Press, Wilton, Conn. News features, especially 
dealing with international relations. Regular sources and free- 
lance. 1c, Pub. ‘‘Keep material words.’ 
Yates Publications, 275 Blecker St., York 14. 
pictures. Write Grace Burroughs. UAfivinted with I 

dent Service. 


18th St., Columbus, O. 


News 


zeles 16. Columns. Regular sources. ) 
MOSTLY PERSONAL fortune soon; the new edition will be out in a few 
(Continued from P. 3) weeks . . . The English Department of the University 
of Pittsburgh has added a new writing major to train 
Avenue. The Author & Journalist Braille Market students as writers: The Atlantic and Scholastic 


List is used, supplied the Institute without charge. 
There is opportunity for more such classes in other 


communities. Among Author & Journalist subscribers 
are plenty of qualified writers. Will some of them 
volunteer ? 


AAA 

The Idaho Writers League has chapters in eight 
towns and cities of the state Grace Standeven, 
Omaha, writes us that the Nebraska Writers Guild 
will sponsor a three-day Mississippi Valley Confer- 
ence this year (June 6-8) . . . Fawcett, world’s largest 
publisher of monthly magazines, has purchased a 
21-story building in New York City, (will occupy 
before end of 1946) .. . The vogue for the psychiatric 
in fiction and films is undiminished Will cus- 
tomers of House of Field report experience to The 
Author & Journalist? . . .. Many new listings appear 
in the Annual Syndicate Market List in this issue . . . 
Writers aspiring to Who’s Who will learn their 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Pica Type 


EDITORS appreciate and: BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, 
with flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
First copy on Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. 
Mailed flat with your original. Fifty cents 1,000 
words. Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, Iowa 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market 
open to beginning writers, and the only one where 
you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my grad- 
uates sells more than $100 worth of stories and ar- 
ticles pont hly. My special course of instruction in 
WRITIN G FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches 
everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


May, 1946 


Magazine each offers a four year Pitt scholarship, 
first prize in a national writing contest for high school 
students. Doubleday Doran will make a $200 award 
each year to an outstanding Pitt writing student. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT FILLERS 


(Continued from Page 16) 
addressed envelope, thus avoiding any possible con- 
fusion.” 

Ten days; two weeks; three weeks; three months; 
six months. It seems to be a case of knowing the 
individual policy of each magazine to which one 
contributes filler material. But, a return envelope 
will speed proof of rejection in the majority of 
cases, and a post-card follow-up, courteously worded, 
should settle the question where delay in reporting 
seems too long overdue. 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


Manuscript Envelopes—Paper—tTypewriter Ribbons— 
Printed Stationery—Rubber Stamps——-Stamp Pads and 
Ink—Carbon Paper—Writers’ Books. 
Write for my complete list and save money. 
Writers’ Supplies Since 
LEE E. GOOCH 
Box 202AJ, Hernando, Mississippi 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and wer out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST RIT ERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 
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LITERARY 


Our New York correspondent writes: ‘‘Sims Gay- 
nor, editor of Five Star Mysteries (25-cent pocket- 
book type—formerly Vulcan Mysteries) does not 
want reprints of books, but original manuscripts for 
which he pays $500 and up, plus royalties over 
100,000 copies. Address is 150 Nassau St., Zone 
7 ... Evidently too many authors are too serious and 
hesitate to write humor, for Humor Magazine edited 
by Alexander Segal (113 W. 57th St., Zone 19) is 
begging for material. Anything, he says, up to 5000 
words that can make an American smile . . . Dixie 
Digest, 512 5th Ave., Zone 17, is a new reprint 25- 
cent magazine using articles of interest to the South. 
Editor is William S. Moore . . . Trojan Publications, 
125 E. 46th St., Zone 17, offers a new market for 
Western romance type of pulp in Western Love. 
Editor is Madge Bindamin. All lengths to 20,000. 
Trojan is also a good market for regular Westerns. 
Address Wilton Matthews, editor . . . David St. 
Leger, editor of the new book company, Rockford 
Press, 59 W. 46th St., Zone 19, wishes authors 
would query on their types of baoks before submit- 
ting, as the house will print only a limited number of 
books of different types. No two books will be 
of the same classification in one year.” 

Two-to-Six, 420 Madison Ave., New York 17, a 
monthly edited by Irene Parrott, pays 3 cents a word 
within 30 days of acceptance for articles on child 
care, age two to six, 1000 to 1500 words in length. 
Good illustrative photos of children in the age group 
are also used. 

Young America Teacher, Eton Publishing Co., 32 
E. 57th St., New York, published eight times a year, 
September to May, uses how-to-do-it articles in the 
field of social studies, teaching techniques, etc., to 
800 words. Some fillers, news items, and photos, in 
the educational field only, are also bought. Payment 
is on publication at $10 a printed page, or pro- 
portionately, $5 for photos. All supplementary rights 
are released to the author, according to Jarvis E. 
Bush, editor. 

Ebony, 5125 S. Calumet, Chicago 15, Negro picture 
magazine, pays on acceptance (rates not stated) for 
“pictures that tell a story.” John H. Johnson is edi- 
tor. 


College and University Business, 919 N. Michigan 


Ave.,. Chicago 11, uses only complimentary contri- 
buted material. Harold W. Harman is managing 
editor. 


Model & Hobby Industry, 623 Park Lane, Phila- 
delphia 44, is a new trade paper looking for corres- 
pondents in all parts of the country. ‘Material desired 
includes feature articles on various phases of retail 
model and hobby shop operation, both independent 
and department stores,” writes Sol Shulman, editor; 
“news of retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers, and 
news of hobby clubs and association meetings. Photo- 
graphs materially help an article’s chance of accept- 
ance. Photographs range from $3 to $5. Payment 
for accepted material will be 2 cents a word and up on 
acceptance. Live-wire correspondents will be hired 
on a regular monthly basis. Inquiries are invited.” 


Robert W. Lowndes, editor, Columbia Publications, 
Inc., 241 Church St., New York 13, commenting on 
the change from pay-on-publication to pay-on-accept- 
ance, says, “At times we will hold material for ac- 
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RKET 
ceptance, but not without notifying an author of 
such intention and giving him the opporiunity to 
withdraw his material for immediate submission else- 
where if he prefers . . . In such cases when a writer 
gives us permission to do this, the item in question 


is to be considered as accepted and paid thusly, as 
soon as I know it will be used.” 


Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York 16, re- 
ports it is overstocked with verse, ‘‘which will easily 
carry us through 1946-47.” 

Canuckian Publications, Ltd., P. O. Box 159, Vic- 
toria, B. C., announces publication of The B. C. Es- 
tator, a weekly trade paper designed chiefly for the 
B. C. real estate and business opportunity market. 
In addition to news and trends of interest to the real 
estate profession in British Columbia, Alf. A. Dup- 
lain, managing director, states that he will use from 
time to time articles dealing with methods, problems, 
and projects in other parts of the country that would 
prove of general interest to those engaged in the 
real estate business in his province. ‘Preference will 
be given to short articles between 500 and 1500 
words,” states Mr. Duplain, “‘and illustrations are 
desired but not necessary. Payment will be made on 
publication on a 2-to-6-cent-a-word basis, depending 
upon the quality and timeliness of the material. 
Photographs will be paid for in accordance with 
their value on the same basis of quality and timeli- 
ness.” Mr. Duplain will be pleased to answer any 
correspondence concerning prospective material. 


The Children’s Friend, 36-40 Bishops Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, a monthly for boys and girls 4 to 12 
years of age, has changed its policy to pay on accept- 
ance. Rates are 1214 cents a line for verse, 1/4 cent 
a word for outstanding feasible, outdoor adventure, 
and wholesome action stories; which conform to 
Christian ideals, 800 to 2500 words length, and short 
articles on the arts, specifically for children, 400 to 
1000 words. 

Oscar J. Friend has resigned as managing editor 
of Saint Enterprises, Inc., 314 N. Robertson, Holly- 
wood 36, and asks us to state that he will not be 
responsible for manuscripts, or for personal friendly 
criticisms, etc., as he has been for some years. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, is in the market for second North Amer- 
ican serial rights to mystery and detective stories 
which have originally appeared in the leading slick 
magazines, and in first and second North American 
serial rights on better pulp magazine stories. Writers 
of such should contact Howard Brown, associate ed- 
itor. 

Bookseller & Stationer, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Canada, is now appearing as two separate 
monthly publications: Canadian Stationer, which re- 
tains the standard format, and Canadian Bookseller, 
which is pocket-size. 

The Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
is now being edited by S. C. Klores who takes the 
place of Emil Raymond who recently died. 

Today's Woman, Fawcett Publications, 1501 Broad- 
way, New York 18. now includes a service section 
entitled “Today’s Woman At Home.’ The depart- 
ment, 14 pages at present, but due to double within 
the next two months, is devoted to fashions, food, dec- 
orating, and beauty. Dorothy Wagner edits it. 


The Author & Journalist 
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March of Progress Magazine, Pontiac Bldg., Chi- 
cago 5, is in the market for short fillers, gags, bright 
sayings, and articles for entire family appeal. ‘Ours 
is not a ‘cause’ magazine,” writes John G. Finch, 
managing editor; “articles should be non-controversial 
non-technical, and non-thesis like. All payments are 
based on editorialized word count—fillers, gags, 
shorts, 114 cents a word, and articles to 1600 words, 
2 to 3 cents.’ Following are the current requirements: 
Special Features: stimulating, informative, but non- 
controversial topics on Family Life, how to get the 
most out of domestic relationships and home con- 
ditions; Health and Beauty: timely discussions and 
ideas for care of the hair, hands, and beauty makeup; 
Brighter Moments: gags, puzzles, quizzes, wise-cracks 
(no sex inferences); Home Chatter: interesting and 
practical household shorts and articles definitely not 
over 1600 words, or that can be pictorialized on a 
single or double page spread to tell the entire story; 
time-savers, recipes, and things to do to fix the dwell- 
ing place without being a genius or spending too much 
money; Psychology and Personality: sensible articles 
on how to find more job-happiness, or personal, spe- 
cific, not generalized information; Fashion Mart: 
advanced styles and ideas for men and women, color 
balartces and dressing for better appearance at work 
and play; ‘Trade Rhythms”: ideas for new business 
opportunities, how to start small, profitable incomes 
(no screwball stuff), what is happening in various 
professions, commerce and industry; Science simpli- 
fied: down-to-earth articles for homefolks in easy 
non-technical simple language, and Home Building: 
articles of timely interest for the potential small home 
owner or improvements for the small house. Cartoons 
are also used. Don’t forget the self-addressed, stamped 
return envelope. 

Deb, Bilbara Publishing Co., 295 Madison Ave., 
New York, another monthly for the late teen-ager, is 
a market for young, breezy short stories, 1500 to 
5000 words, and general articles of interest to young 
unmarried women, 2000 to 3000. Some short, light 
verse is used. Photos are on assignment only. A flat 
rate is paid on acceptance, according to importance of 
material, according to Miss Tess Buston, editor. 


Funnybone Gazette, Big City Publishing Co., Tri- 
bune Bldg., Tenafly, N. J., a humorous weekly. pays 
varying rates on acceptance for humorous articles to 
1000 words, but uses no short jokes. Cartoons are 
welcome. 


Flophouse News, Big City Publishing Co., Tribune 
Bldg., Tenafly, N. J., wants fiction, to 1000 words, 
non-fiction, cartoons, and continuing columns dealing 
with derelicts, bums, and similar characters: also, 
both fiction and non-fiction dealing with various 
phases of big-city night life. Varying rates are paid 
on acceptance. 


The Missionary Servant, Stirling. N. J., is the new 
name for The Preservation of the Faith. Yoachim V. 
Benson, editor, informs that he can use short stories 
of 1500 words with religious, rural sociological, 
human-interest, or Southern-life theme, and articles 
and essays, 1500 to 2000 words, on similar subjects. 
Some short verse and fillers are also used. Payment 
is at varying rates on publication. This is a Roman 
Catholic publication. 

The Poets‘ Study Club of Terre Haute, Ind., is 
sponsoring its Fourth Annual Poetry Contest for 
adults throughout the state of Indiana. Substantial 
cash awards will be made to first, second, and third 
prize winners, and Honorable Mention to those poets 
whose work merits the attention. Indiana poets may 
obtain copy of rules by sending a 3c stamp to Mabel 


ay, 1946 


Skeen, 454 S. 12th St., Terre Haute, the Contest 
Editor. 

Boating South is a new publication announced by 
Peace Publications, 344 Camp St., New Orlears 12, 
which will be devoted to pleasure boating in the 
Southern states—anywhere south of the Mason and 
Dixon line and including Texas and Oklahoma. War- 
ren Gleason, editor, writes: “We would like to receive 
cruise stories and other boating stories, stories of 
homeboat building with progress photos, and by no 
means do we wish to overlook the outboard field. We 
want stories covering use of outboard motors, es- 
pecially in the newly developed boating areas of 
Tennessee, Alabama, Texas, Oklahoma, and other 
states . . . We pay $10 a page for usable material, 
and we would like correspondents to query us for any 
special features. We also wish to establish corres- 
pondents in every point on the South Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast as well as in the river and lake preas 
where there is a yacht or boat club, to give us 
regular monthly news notes of boat club doings, new 
yacht construction and similar activities.” 


Industrial Plastics, 2460 Fairmount Blvd., Cleveland 
6, Paul L. Reed, editor, is a technical journal, using 
only timely technical articles by pre-arrangement with 
authors. 

Redford Review, 4808-10 Joy Road, Detroit 4, 
Mich., needs syndicated comic strips, cartoons, and 
women’s features. “We cannot accept original draw- 
ings, and use only material that can be supplied in 
mat form,” writes Mary C. Finley, associate editor. 
“Payment is made on acceptance, and rates depend 
on merits of the material and are fixed by common 
agreement between the newspaper and the syndicate. 
Redford Review is a weekly metropolitan newspaper 
with a circulation of 30,000, and is distributed free.” 


ARTICLE AND FILLER WRITING 


under competent direction is pe J and profitable. My 
special course of instruction teaches plainly what sub- 
jects to select, how to write about them, where to get 
information, and where to sell the material you write. 
Write for full particulars and terms, mentioning Au- 
thor & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Open Your DoorTo Success! 


GHOST WRITING 
RE-WRITES 
REVISIONS 
ADAPTATIONS 
ANALYSIS 
Consultations 
Appointment ( sy 
FICTION 
FEATURES 
PLAYS 

MOVIES 

RADIO 
TELEVISION 


Mary Kay Tennison 
Bert Winder, Associate 


719 WEST 116th STREET 
LOS ANGELES 44, CALIF. 
PHONE PLEASANT 1-0755 


If you need help 
with your book, 
consult an Expert. 


Mary Kay Tennison has for the past ten years 
acted as Ghost for many prominent writers in 
all fields of literature. She now of- ee 
fers her personal and _ individual 
services to the uninitiated and will 
accept a limited number of 
booklength manuscripts only. 
Inquiries promptly answered. 

No stamps necessary. 
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YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
ton and in anthology and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification at 
New York University and William and Mary College. Most 
of my work with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My Un- 
abridged Dictionary ($3.07) and Poets’ H. 

($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair to 
yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 


CLEMENT WOOD 
SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Ar- 
ticle Writing, Versification and others, offer construc- 
tive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real 


teachin, 
For full perGewars and a ele copy of the 
ITER’S MONTHLY, write today 


The Home ~ ‘School 
Dept. AJ, Springfield 3, Mass. 


WRITERS’ SANCTUARY 


PRIVATE INSTR. July-Sept. in N.H. amidst pines, brooks, 


BOZENKILL 
DELANSON, N. Y. 


Mt. view. Weekly. Collaborative criticism by mail all year. 

1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) $1.00 

2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) - $2.00 

3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) -$2.00 

4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) $2.00 
MILDRED I. REID 

2131 % Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
ACCURATE — NEAT 
SPEEDY, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
50¢ — 1009 Words 
One carbon furnished, if requested 


HELEN GREENE 


Box 266 Chico, Calif. 


Vil Do It For You! 


Are you sick of rejects? Have you some good story 
plots or ideas but lack the time or ability to write 
them up in the professional style essential to reap 
checks from editors? Then send your rejected 
scripts or ideas and plots to me with $1.00 reading 
fee for each short plot idea or script not under 
1500 words, with 50c each added 1000 on same 
script, and | will read it and quote you a reasonable 
fee for rewriting, polishing, building up the plot, 
etc., on your story—in short, doing all possible to 
turn it into a better sales bet. If your plot or script 
has no potentialities for sale I'll not let you waste 
your money on it and will give you a brief criti- 
cism. Reading fee is credited against ghost-writing 
fee if accepted for this service. 


| have ghost-written millions of words of stories, 
articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print 
and make money on your raw story material. Par- 
ticulars free. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A NEW ULM, MINN. 
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“Curtain Time,” Grant Advertising, Inc., 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, is now open to consid- 
eration of scripts by free-lance writers. ‘Curtain 
Time” features light, romantic comedies or light 
mysteries, with the former predominating in a four 
or five to one ratio. Each script is an individual play 
in three acts, totalling approximately 21 minutes of 
dialogue. The length of each act need not be the 
same, but Act Two, which comes between two com- 
mercials, should not be less than-six minutes long. It 
is preferred that Acts One and Two end on a note of 
suspense. It is also desirable that the play end with 
an O. Henry twist, providing this is brought about 
reasonably and does not outrage the listener’s sense 
of probability. The cast is made up of a permanent 
leading man and leading lady, for whom the leading 
roles (never in dialect) must be written. Four other 
actors, or fewer, make up the rest of the cast, though 
there may be more characters if doubling of parts 
is possible. Scripts should not deal with divorce, or 
suicides; there should be no intimate sex scenes and 
no use of intoxicants; no profanity, no suggestive 
language, no double meanings, and the use of “God” 

r “‘Lord’’ should be avoided except in the most sacred 

sense. For each accepted script Grant Advertising, 
Inc., will pay $150 on acceptance. Writers should 
include with script a list of characters, with brief de- 
scriptions, a notarized release, and return postage. 
“Curtain Time’ is broadcast over the American 
Broadcasting Co. network each Thursday at 10:00 
p.m., E.S.T. Manuscripts should be submitted to 
Myron Golden, Script Editor, of Grant Advertising 
Inc. 

Business Girl, P. O. Box 6048, Dallas 2, will pay 
$5 on acceptance for short filler articles, 150 to 
400 words, on women in unusual businesses. ‘Sample 
copy 25 cents,” advises Peggy Maplesden, managing 
editor. 

Southern Food Processing, H. 1. Peace Publications, 
344 Camp St., New Orleans 12, is interested in es- 
tablishing contact with writers who can furnish fea- 
ture articles and interesting material about food pro- 
cessing concerns in the 20 Southern and Southwestern 
states included between Arizona and Colorado, east- 
ward to Florida and Maryland. Articles may run to 
2000 words, and should include photos; they may 
be on all phases of food processing—canners, packers, 
packages, quick-freezing, dehydrators—with an oc- 
casional article on food distribution. Rates are 1 cent 
a word up, on publication; additional for pictures. 
Radford K. Nelson is associate editor. 

Research Publishing Co., 126 W. 3rd St., Los 
Angeles 13, is in the market for factual and authorita- 
tive articles dealing with juvenile welfare and de- 
linquency, particularly those describing new and suc- 
cessful methods of handling various juvenile prob- 
lems, according to J. F. Triska. Articles should not 
run over 2000 words. Photographs are bought, also 
fact fillers, but no poetry or fiction. Payment is on 
acceptance at 1 to 3 cents a word. 

Apologies are due to Leonard W. Diegre for the 
scrambling of his name in connection with the item 
on Timely Detective Cases, 1841 Broadway, New 
York 23, which appeared on Page 22 of the March 
issue. In transcription, the name came_ through 
Vernon W. Biede, and so got by the proof-reader. 
The Bee Group, of which Timely Detective Cases is 
a part, includes also Authentic Detective Cases, Cur- 
rent Detective, and Baffling Detective Fact Cases, all 
of which have similar requirements. 

Captain Marvel Adventures, Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., 1501 cues New York 18, is now a bi- 
weekly, 
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N. The American Fiction Group, 366 
“We 


sid- New York, Robert O. Erisman, editor, writes: 


tain @ are resuming a number of our pulps, a sport book, a 
ight love book, a mystery book, and a detective book 
‘our § (titles not yet ready)—and we will probably issue 
ape! Complete Western and Western Novel and Short 


Stortes more often from now on than quarterly, as 
the ff obtained during the war . . . For the two Western 
om- f} books, *he requirements remain the same: we want 
It novels 30,000 to 40,000; novelettes to 15,000; shorts 
e of H to 5000, for the sport book, all lengths to 15,000; 


vith Ff for the love book, all lengths to 15,000; for the 
out Fi detective book, short stories to 10,000, with shorter 
ens€ # lengths having the best chance of acceptance, and for 
nent # the mystery book, all lengths to 25,000. Henceforth, 
_ payment on all pulps will be 1 cent on acceptance.” 
ae @ McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West St., New 
arts York 6, is planning to resume syndication of a daily 
or & Short-short if newspapers realize their hope of securing 
‘and additional newsprint, and if an adequate supply of 
tive |p 200d fiction material can be secured. “We will begin 


‘od’ | to consider fiction of 900-1000 words,” states Elmer 
Roessner, editor-in-chief. ‘We prefer stories about 


d 
al the kind of people we all know; the best stories are 
ould ff always those that might be happening to the family 


"de. [next door. The O. Henry surprise ending is desir- 


able. We prefer American settings—the kind of cities 


pA the stories will be printed in; the kind of rural com- 
):90 | munities and urban centers that readers know about 
1 to — from their own experience. We are especially inter- 
sing ested in stories that may be localized to the cities in 


which they are printed. Only rarely can we use 
oe stories of exotic locale . . . While our rates are not 
pay exceptionally high, we do offer guidance, editing, 


today gained their first recognition writing McClure 
short-shorts.””. McClure’s original short-short feature 
ran for thirty-four years until the newsprint shortage 
forced its suspension. 

Family Digest, 549 N. Jefferson St., Huntington, 
Ind., uses articles 1000 to 1500 words, and short 
stories 1500 to 2000 words, on family life, paying on 
publication at varied rates, 1/4 cent to 2 cents. Editor 
is F. A. Fink. 

Whisper, Harrison Publications, 340 W. 57th St., 
New York, Edythe Farrell, editor, pays 214 cents a 
word on acceptance, $5 for photos, for exposé ar- 
ticles and startling news features, well illustrated. 

Humorette, the quarterly humor magazine recently 
announced for early publication by the Kurtz-Gus- 
nard Publications, now located at Room 316 Mack 
Bldg., Denver, Colo., will not appear, ‘due to the 
paper shortage and several unforeseen complications,” 
writes Vernon H. Kurtz. 

Amateur Screen News, 3021 N. Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago 34, a monthly edited by Joseph Sorren, uses 
articles and fillers pertaining to the amateur movie and 
slide hobbyist. Payment is on acceptance at 1 cent 
to 2 cents a word for articles, $1 for fillers, and $2 
to $5 each for photos. 

Recreational Review and Leader, 1170 Broadway, 
New York 1, is the official organ of the American 
Recreation Society, and as such is interested in the 
work of nature study groups, art and craft groups, 
community centers, physical education, hostelries, 
bowling, scout groups, hobby groups, etc. Articles 
dealing with news of these groups, experiences and 
features beneficial to their leaders, are desired by M. 


on and criticism. Many authors writing for the slicks Stevens, editor. Payment is at varying rates. 
ging 
YOU CAN WRITE! “THE INDEPENDENT WRITER” 

10Nns, Author of many stories and articles will help you 2s meses $2.50 12 issu 
1 €S- produce salable material. Low-cost training; coach- and Foreign . . . . . $3.0012 
fea- ing; typing; editing; critical analysis; rough-draft (No Free Samples “Available) 

pro- revision for shorts and book-lengths. Details free. For those who want to sell. if Jour newsstand or 
stern A book store can not supply, order Cc 

east- ROBERT Cc. B 1 CKMON THE INDEPENDENT WRITER 
bay Box 728 Florence, South Carolina Somerville 24, New Jersey 
may 
kers, IS YOUR 
oc- 
«| MAIND ASLEEP: MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
in your Mind to THIN ine: "Moneymaking ideas: MRS. D. P. MILLER 

Los helps you to FIND YOURSE .the REAL YOU 

your Right Vocation; ‘your Rich, Creative 
orita- Talents: improves Speech, Personality, Leadership; points 1604 Hearst Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 
1 de- Hidden brings ‘years’ advancement in 

months.’’ Users say: ‘‘At last_a System that works.” 

suc- @Write Frank Tibolt Ph.D., 38B, Phila 20 Pa. 
1 not 

it A TRAI TION WRITIN 
is on 

ia Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal 


item 
New 
Aarch 
‘ough 
-ader. 
res is > 

Cur- 
5, all 


pon for free MS. report. 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and cou- 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


tions, 


a 
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LITERARY 
HELP 


FROM A SELLING WRITER 


| am offering you my help after making a 
living with the pen for 16 years. For more 
than five years | have scold EVERY MANU- 
SCRIPT | have written. That is why | KNOW 
| can help YOU. 

| have no stereotyped forms or ‘“‘courses.” 
My help is strictly individual, designea to 
make YOUR MANUSCRIPT sell. 

Write me a letter, giving a brief outline of 
what you have written and the help you re- 
quire, and | shall advise you of the procedure 
to be followed. 


601 SO. VERMONT AVE., LOS ANGELES 5 
CHARLES 
arrangement 

only. 


Quick, Accurate Manuscript 
Typing 
40c per 1000 Words 
Goldie E. Wainner 
6265 West 52nd, Arvada, Colo. 


POLIVOPE—-OUR FRIEND IN OUR NEED 
A potions equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip service 
and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelonpe saves 
weight, postage and containers—saving more than its cost. 
Polivopes, sizes 8%x11”, expand for hook-length scripts, 37 
spread out for odd size cartoons. 
Price $1.00 a group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles— 
Roundtrip or Combination Mail. 
A dime brings full size trial Polivope and all information. 
Anrrroved by the U. S. Post Office Dept. 
When Polivope’s unused—we both lose. 
G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 

2032 East 74th Street Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


THE GHOSTERS 
CRITICISM REVISION 


Those we are helping report excellent results in un- 
derstanding and sales. We can do for you what you 
probably cannot do for yourself . help you sell. 
Report on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. 
Plot Book folio free with each report: folio alone 50c. 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Box 202-J Chicago Heights, Ill. 


POE T Ss e Send self-addressed stam envelope 

* for 1946 PRIZE PROGR : Quarterly 
prizes $25; Poetry Book C 
ceive also description of HELP YOUR - 
pooss ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEN 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Complete, Personalized Guidance from Manuscript to Marketing: 
@ Critical Readin @ Creative Editing 
@ Editorial Appraisal @ De Luxe Typing 

Individual Attention Exclusively 
We specialize in beginners. A limited number of new 
writers now accepted. 

AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 


31 West 92nd Street, New York 25, N. Y. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Inc., 21 E. Van Buren St., Chicago “, 
is a three-part family magazine. Section One contains 
fiction and non-fiction articles for men; Section Two, 
fiction and non-fiction articles for an adult family, 
including teen agers and college age, and Section 
Three, fiction and non-fiction articles for women. 
The range of interest is wide—travel, hobbies, sports, 
household hints, music, art, beauty hints—in articles 
from 500 to 2500 words. Fiction will be of all types, 
including mysteries. ““We cannot use any material 
about religion, politics, and racial or class problems,’ 
states Joseph Kashnick, associate editor. “We can 
use cartoons and small comic strips of humor.” Pay- 
ment, according to Mr. Kashnick, will be based upon 
demand or the usability of the material. 


The Square Deal Printery, 69 Walnut St., Struthers, 
Ohio, which was reported in our January issue to be 
contemplating a magazine for teen, agers, has its first 
two issues completely planned, but, owing to paper 
difficulties, has not yet been able to publish. Letters 
from capable juvenile writers outlining their qualifi- 
cations are still being sought by Wilfried Myers. 

My Love, 66 E. 78th St., New, York 21, a bi- 
monthly edited by Ethel M. Pomeroy, uses inspira- 
tional or self-help articles, 500 to 1500 words; short 
stoties, with the love theme, 4000 to 7000 words; 
novelettes, 14,000 to 16,000 words, and light love 


verse from 4 to 16 lines. Stories should be ‘‘con- — ! 
fession type,” based on problem, or love or marriage, 
well-plotted, motivated by narrator, writes Miss Pom- f £ 
eroy. Payment is made on acceptance at 2% cents a f 

word and up for stories, 2 cents a word for articles, 
50 cents a line for verse. In the event of book publi-  / 
cation, book rights are released. t 
Profitable Hobbies, 3958 Central St., Kansas City § 4 
2, Mo. wants more inspirational stories on hobbies, ¥ ° 
stories that attempt to answer those questions that ag " 
reader contemplating a similar activity would naturally § 
ask—tools and capital necessary for starting, special ® © 
schooling and training required, special marketing® © 
techniques, extent of demand for the product, cost of § St 
production in time and material, selling price, etc.) % 
“In general,”’ states R. W. Tudor, editor, ‘‘stories# ¢ 
should tell in anecdotal fashion how the subject} a 
acquired his hobby, how and when it became prof-—} A 

itable, and how it is operated at the present time. 
Incidentally, we interpret the word ‘hobby’ to mean§ BR, 
any leisure-time activity originally undertaken either} ty 
entirely or in part for fun. Also, a hobby does not® eq 
have to be a big money-maker to be of interest to us, “} 
although, all things being equal, the more profitable} y, 
the better.” No freak hobbies are desired. Preferred} 4) 
length is 1500 words, although a few stories may pc 
run to 2500 or even 3000 words; fillers, from 50 to pi 
350 words. Illustrations are most important, 
preference given to 8x10 high contrast, glossy prints} ,., 
though smaller sizes if reproducible in detail, will}. 

be aceptable. Payment is made on acceptance a’ 
1 cent a word, $1 to $5 for pictures. The publishe: | 
buys all rights, but will release rights to the autho: Va 
on request. art 
Merry-Day House, Inc., children’s book publishersfj 
are now in their new offices at 37 W. 57th St., Newy 1” 
York 19. The firm welcomes contributions in thqy '% 
Juvenile field for children in the three-to-ten group}y °™ 
is especially interested in books (no longer thay J 
2000 words) that are different and contain new idea E. 
and new approaches for readers in that age groupy§ & 
New authors are welcomed, states Lawrence Lariarfj mit 
executive editor, “and in all cases Merry Day will 
attempt to report within three weeks.” out 
Selling Papers, Davidson Publishing Co., 22 E hes 
Huron St., Chicago, is not in the market for material] & 
The Author & Journalisil 
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Smart Traveler, 90 West St., New York 6, another 
in the growing list of publications in the travel field, 
wants accurate, factual travel articles, photos, cartoons, 
and cover ideas. “Special formula, and authors should 
check with editor before writing or submitting Mss.,” 
warns Harry J. Price, editor. Payment is made on 
publication at 2 cents a word, $2 for each photo used. 
Supplementary rights are released to the author. 


Rocky Mountain Life, 1447 Stout St., Denver 2, 
Colo., a new monthly slanted at the West, is in the 
market for articles with regional appeal, 800 to 1000 
words, humorous essays, short stories, “humor and 
rather mordant’’, 1000 words, editorials controversial 
and liberal in tone, verse, “light and flippant, never 
serious,” and fillers if they are concerned with the 
high altitude West. “No serious poetry, nor gen- 
eralizations in any article, nor predictions of the 
future,” advises William J. Barker, editor. “Pollyanna 
attitude is discouraged. We like controversy.” Pay- 
ment is on publication at 1 cent a word; verse, by 
arrangement. 

Our Book—Good Will, 405-406 Blackstone Bldg., 
1426 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, is in the market for 
manuscripts of all kinds—fiction, articles, features, 
shorts, poetry—according to Francis Merchant, editor. 
“Emphasis is placed on idealism, and good will. Un- 
published writers are welcomed . . . Articles and 
fiction should not exceed 3000 words—but that js 
not a hard and fast rule. It is impossible for us to 
furnish free copies.” Payment is 14 cent a word. 


In Short, Farrell Publishing Co., 520 Lexington 
Ave., New York, Lyon Mearson, editor, wants ar- 
ticles on light, humorous subjects, under 2000 words, 
and humorous fillers up to 300 words. ‘The mood 
of the magazine is humorous, and almost all material 
must conform to this. We are especially receptive to 
material about the entertainment field, drama, movies, 
radio, sports, etc. Also, all pieces with a broad gen- 
eral base of interest. Very occasionally, we use short 
stories, especially if they are very short and humor- 
ous,”” writes Mr. Mearson. Good rates—average 5 
cents a word—are made by arrangement, on accept- 
ance. Jokes bring $2 to $5, and fillers $5 to $10. 
All supplementary rights are released to the author. 


It Could Be Verse, Melody Terrace, P. O. Box 170, 
Bryant, Ark., a monthly using storiettes, articles, fea- 
tures, essays, short verse, cartoons, jokes, gags, fillers, 
edited by Earl E. Zoch, assisted by Mary Earle, pays 
“by arrangement’’ on acceptance and according to 
value. Writes Mr. Zoch: “We are now considering 
all verse of four lines (not to exceed six lines) for 
possible use on our rapidly growing popular ‘‘Step- 
ping Stones to Happiness’ at Melody Terrace. Such 
verse may likewise be used on our radio programs 
and will be a bit higher than our usual rates. It may 
be serious or humorous but must have a point.” 

British Columbia Digest, 207 W. Hastings St., 
Vancouver, B. C., pays 1 cent a word for well-written 
articles, 1000 to 1500 words in length, on the 
various phases of life, conditions, and opportunities 
in British Columbia. Humorous fillers are also 
used, but writers should note that if the filler is not 
original, the source should be given. 


Judson LaHaye, Jr., manager of Picture News, 118 
E. 40th St., New York 16, replied to our query con- 
cerning the form in which material should be sub- 
mitted: “Picture News stories are accepted in outline 
or completed form. The final script follows this 
outline: Description (of scene); Caption (exact 
wording) ; Balloon (character speaking). When this 
is wholly completed, the script is turned over to the 
art department. Changes are made in execution.” 
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NOW 


You get the latest 


news, helps, and 


market tips for all 


non-fiction fields 


Readers asked for it. 


Now, paper supply permits it. 


The result: Writer’s Guide hits the mails June | 
as a monthly magazine (bigger than war-time) 
packed with dollars-and-sense help for writers who 
are getting—or want to get—checks for fillers and 
features. It is the only magazine devoted exclu- 


sively to complete coverage of the fast-moving, 
non-fiction fields. 


LOOK FOR THESE IN THE 
JUNE ISSUE: 


PLUS 10 PAGES OF 
BUYING MARKETS! 


Save $1 on 12 Issues 


Get acquainted with Writer’s Guide now on our TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION offer of one full year—a $3 newsstand 
value—for only $2. 


CLIP THIS COUPON OR WRITE TODAY! 


WRITER’S GUIDE, Comfort Press, Inc., 
200--T61 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Enter my trial subscription to Writer’s Guide for 1 year. 
(1) Am enclosing $2. CO Bill me. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


* 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


* 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


sold some 3000-3500 


In past years | have 
. series. Now, 


stories ... articles... serials . 
I'm teaching it. 

* 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 


Write for terms to: 
Dept. J 


WILL HERMAN 


Sanferd, 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splen- RE 
did opportunity to ‘‘break-into’’ fascinat- 


writing field. May bring you up to DETAILS 
nour spare time. Experience un- 
e today for FREE details). NO OBLI- 


Wri 

Postcard will do 

COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200-T38 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


GATIO. 


1000 FOR $1 


The sticker of many uses! Especiaily business-like 
on return envelopes!! Your name and address on 
1000 gummed labels for only $1, postpaid. 


FARRANT 
Box 104 Highland Station 
Los Angeles 42, Calif. 


SYNDICATE YOUR IDEAS! 
Toughest Market to Crash 


Rejection slips do not tell the story! 


I'LL TELL YOU THE SCORE! As a former 
syndicate salesman for the Chicago Times Syn- 
dicate and the Chicago Sun Syndicate | will pass 
on to you what | learned while personally sell- 
ing features to editors and publishers in 48 
States. 

| take the time to give your column, comic 
strip, panel, etc. a thorough constructive criti- 
cism. 

If your stuff stinks, |’ll say so, but I'll tell you 
why and try to set you on the right track. If 
there is real hope for you, I'll help you nurse 
your idea along. 

| divide my time between NYC and Chicago for 
marketing. 


CRITICISM COLLABORATION MARKETING 
NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE FEATURES 


(No fiction or articles, please) 
Reading and Criticism Fee—$10 


CHARLES A. TEPPER 


7720 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Clarence L. Hains, 1475 Broadway, New York 18, 
is interested in purchasing book publishing rights for 
Australia and New Zealand, and newspaper and maga- 
zine publishing rights to short stories, for both coun- 
tries. All fiction must have good literary merit. 


Cabaret-Restaurant News, 1819 Broadway, New 
York 23, is a monthly using only technical articles 
around 750 words, dealing with night club manage- 
ment. Payment is made on publication at 20 cents an 
inch, according to Harry Goldschlag, editor. 


Adventure Trails for Boys and Girls, Pine Spring 
Ranch, Steamboat Springs, Colo, is being published 
bi- monthly i in folded newspaper form normally of four 
pages. “There is no payment for manuscripts,’ writes 
Helen Chase Johnson, editor, “but we usually take 
time to explain to the author why a manuscript is 
refused. The author receives two copies of the man- 
uscript if accepted. We care more for honest “home,” 
farm, and ranch stories than for slick literary form. 
Wild life stories must be authentic. The poetry must 
be truly childlike. We encourage child-authors.”’ 


Intermountain Commerce & Induyry, Suite 210, 
Beason Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah, Wade M. Condon, 
editor, writes: “Since we are purely regional, we are 
not in the open market for material.” 


Bakers’ Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19, 
is increasing its editorial contents for 1946. In ad- 
dition to personal news about bakery owners, execu- 
tives or their families, and news of bakers’ associa- 
tions, the magazine will now use feature write-ups 
after a lapse of two years. John R. Phelan, editor, 
suggests querying first on feature stories. There is 
increased demand for material for the sales section— 
anything from a short squib on a new sales wrinkle 
that worked, to a feature story with pictures, provided 
it falls within the category of ‘‘selling,”’ whether it is 
merchandising, advertising, promotion or straight 
selling. More pictures will be used, and preference 
will be given to the stories told with pictures. 
If commercial shots have to be taken, the writer 
should query the editor first. Deadline for features 
is two weeks in advance, for news one week in 
advance, though important flashes can be accepted 
for the final form as late as 11 a.m. Thursday 
preceding date of issue. Rate for all published ma- 
terial with exception of Partly Personal and Sales 
Section where a rate of 75 cents an inch will pre- 
vail until further notice, is 50 cents an inch. Pic- 
tures are paid for at space rates. Where correspond- 
ent orders pictures on assignment, invoices will be 
honored. Legitimate expenses of regular correspond- 
ents incurred in collecting information, attending 
association dinners and lunches, carfare, telephone 
calls, will be paid. 


Radio Maintenance, 295 Broadway, New York 7 
a radio service monthly edited by C. G. McProud, 
uses material 2000 to 5000 words directed at the radio 
repairman, paying 14 cent a word on acceptance. 


The Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, is looking for factual articles, 1500 to 2500 
words in length, on current, general interest subjects. 
“Two main requirements of these articles,” writes 
Felix B. Streyckmans, managing editor, “are: (1) 
Must be packed with actual facts and a variety of 
concrete examples or similar supporting evidence. 
Only articles based on adequate research and mature 
thought will measure up. (2) Must be well organized 
and interestingly written. Payment ranges from 2 
to 3 cents a word for most material, but higher rates 
are possible where the author has an exceptionally 
good story and a mature method of presentation.” 


The Author & Journalist 
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Reader's Scope, 114 E. 32nd St., New York, E. 
A. Piller, editor, Lawrence Lee, associate editor, 
reports that it is always looking for the new writer 
who can do a short article which overnight will 
make his name and the particular article famous 
for its validity, as well as its quality of charm, 
homely reality, or even intense excitement. “If this 
seems too much like the editor’s dream, it may be 
well to point out to the doubtful writer that such 
things have happened in our own pages,” says Mr. 
Lee: 

Junior Boys & Girls, (Christian Publications, Inc.) 
3rd & Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa., is no longer a 
market for puzzles with a Bible background. 

Brake Service and Tire Review, published by the 
Babcock Publications, North Summit St., Akron, 
Ohio, want in the future names of brands of equip- 
ment used or handled—brake linings, fluids, align- 


ment equipment, tires, retreading equipment, tube 
spotters, molds, gas pumps, batteries, etc.—to be 
listed in articles sent. Edward §S. Babcock, Jr., 


associate editor, promises rejection or acceptance with- 
in a week after submission. The field is wide open. 

Building Service Employee, 721 Warner Bldg., 212 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis., is in need 
of articles about, or of interest to, the various classes 
of building service employees, such as janitor, char- 
women, window cleaners, elevator operators, doormen 
and watchmen. ‘“‘Articles,’’ writes Anthony G. Wein- 
lein, director, Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, “should be typed on a 35-space line, 
should run from 100 to 300 tines. Seven cents a line 
will be paid on acceptance; $5 for accompanying 
photos. More details will be willingly furnished 
through personal correspondence.” 

The Compass, 220 N. Main St., Burlington, Iowa, 
is interested in short articles from 500 to 1200 words 
slanted towards business education, which would be 
of interest to either business college management, or 
commercial teachers in high schools and business col- 
leges. J. I. Kinman, associate editor states, “The pay 
runs from $5 to $10 an article, depending upon the 
subject matter and ‘meatiness’ of the article. A free 
sample of the magazine will be mailed to anyone 
interested.” The Compass is the official house organ 
of the American Association of Commercial Colleges. 


The Milk Dealer and The Ice Cream Review, The 
Olsen Publishing Co., 1445 N. Sth St. at W. Cherry, 
Milwaukee 12, are now paying 1 cent a word, $1 to 
$3 for pictures, for illustrated articles, 500 to 1500 
words in length, covering developments in these two 
big industries. “Our particular interest these days,” 
writes Edward Thom, associate editor, “is for stories 
along two lines—first, new plant. construction or 
remodeling; secondly, stories on merchandising and 
selling of dairy products. On new plant stories, 
whenever possible we would like to get floor plans, 
or at least a sketch of the general room arrangement 
and size of the various rooms.” 

The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 
2, Wisc., is seeking writers who can submit stories 
with a merchandising slant (1200 to 1500 words) on 
retail feed dealers, preferably those located in the 
Middle West, East, or New England states, though 
articles from other parts of the country will be given 
every consideration. Emphasis should be on_met- 
chandising stunts or promotions, good-will builders, 
display technique, unusual advertising programs or 
other ideas instrumental in increasing profits or 
cutting down overhead. “We like facts, figures and 
Statistics and right now we are especially interested 
in learning about new plant designs, store layouts 
or modernizations,” writes C. L. Onsgaard, editor. 
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Often writers who — cramped by the short story form 


unspooesstu} need a larger form to express 
My OvEL WRITING PLAN is a day- 
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Why, net you ae “find yourself” as a 
Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 So Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. New un- 
crowded, fascinating field of service. Gratifying earn- 
ings reported by graduates in Employment, Credit, 
Social Service, Police and Judicial, and Entertainment 
fields. Others have developed profitable private 


practice, full orspare time, as Personal Prob- 
lem and Vocational Counselors. Send for 
3000 word test lesson and Grapho-Analyst 


GED NOEL, Mo. 


ADDRESS A. 1, G. A. Inc. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Seventeen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO'S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


CHECK A DAY! 


Cash in on the enormous demand for moqnene fillers. 
“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” shows how to “hit 
upon” ideas, how to gather material. and how. to write 


nee 
“must” for article 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth St. Anderson, S. C. 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 27 YEARS 


We sell books, short stories, articles, verse, plays, 
scenarios, radio scripts. Editing, revision, criti- 
cism, ghost writing. Beginners welcomed. Spe- 
cialists in hard-to-sell manuscripts. Write for 
complete information regarding our resultful 
service. ANITA DIAMANT 

WRITERS WORKSHOP, 
280 Madison Ave. at 40th St. 


Inc. 
New York City 


WRITERS 


HERE’S A TWO-WAY SERVICE! 


The need is for outstanding original stories, books 
or plays or real drama with logic and strength. There 
just aren’t enough stories of such merit to go around! 

| want originals, published stories, produced plays 
that have film possibilities. Special consideration is 
given book manuscripts for both publication and 
filming. 

| represent established authors as well as new 

writers and offer both sales service and criticism. 


Write today for my Free Booklet explaining 
my service. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, California 
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5012 S.VAN NESS AVE., LOS ANGELES 37, CALIF. TEL. AX. 19386 
GHOST WRITER 


is author with years of experience in distinctive 
ghosting of novels and all types of writing, including 
radio commercials and advertising copy. Also Hollywood 
Studio representative for Nicholas Literary Agency to sub- 
mit novel manuscripts. Return postage required on inquiry. 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES! 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the be- 
ginner’s best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course, 
prepared specially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 
HELEN McMILLIAN 


6233 Delmar Blvd. St. Louis 5, Mo. 


1946 MARKET FOLIOS 
100 Paying Markets for Poems and Greetings........ 25¢ 
100 Paying Markets for Humor and Cartoons....... 25¢ 
100 Paying Markets for Fillers and Items............ 25¢ 
50 Paying Markets for Short-Short Stories........... 25¢ 
Selling tips, submitting instructions included. 
TYPING, REVISION, CRITICISM SERVICES 
HARRY BIERMAN 
185 Lexington Ave., Dept. A, New York 16, N. Y. 


BECAUSE 


so many writers need additional training before they 
can be accepted for collaboration, I am offering a 
complete two-course program for interested writers. 
The first course, basic, costs ten dollars: the second 
course, advanced, costs twenty dollars. Both courses 
can be finished in four months. At that time, collab- 
oration will be available to you. A script with a dol- 
lar and postage if you want to be considered for 
——— collaboration but don’t waste my time 


WRITER 


P. O. Box 403 Blue Ash, Ohio 


YOUR 
WRITING 


INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a “Sherwood Brief.” 

Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell. Double 
your writing income—and mcre—hy devoting your writing 
talent wholly to soundly plotted, character motivated, action 
packed STORIES THAT SELL. 

A “Sherwood Brief’ is a rough draft of a story. It con- 
sists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, exciting 
descriptions, natural conversation, correct lingo, trade names, 
and rkling action incidents—all written expressly for 
you. rom this Brief you write your own story in your 
own words—the quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write successfully 
using “Sherwood Briefs.’” One client sold 3 stories from 4 
Briets. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio Artist, Lerturer 
Studio B, 1715 S. Cloverly Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 
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DOUBLE 


Rates are about 11/4 cents a word for well-written 
copy requiring a minimum of editing, with extra 
compensation for photos. “Tips on Writing’’ and 
a sample copy of the magazine will be sent on request. 


Upward (Baptist Sunday School Board), 161 8th 
Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn., published for boys and 
girls 13 to 16, and young people of 17 and up. pays 
14 cent a word and up on acceptance for short 
stories, 2500-3000 words in length, articles 500 to 
1000 words, with or without pictures. Some verse 
is used. Editors are Novella Preston and Alice 
Burford. 


The Christian Science Publishing Society, 1 Nor- 
way St., Boston, advises that it is a rule that articles 
and poems for The Christian Science Journal, and 
The Christian Science Sentinel, and religious articles 
for The Christian Science Monitor may be accepted 
onlv from members of The Mother Church. 


Dime Crosswords, 215 4th Ave., New York 
offers $10 to the person submitting the most appro: 
priate word to describe the hobby of collecting long 
names. Closing date, July 15. 


Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York 16, 
is in the market for short stories, 2500 to 3500 words, 
for which $50 to $150, is paid, depending upon 
popularity of author and excellence of manuscript; 
short-shorts, 1000 to 1500 words, with payment 
ranging from $40 to $100, and serial stories 15,000 
to 20,000 words in five or six parts, $300 to $750. 
“We are interested in all themes common to modern 
living,” states Clarence W. Hall, associate editor. 
“While those dealing with matters affecting persons 
of the Protestant faith are preferred, themes need not 
be primarily religious in the narrow sense of the 
word—and definitely must not be preachy. Accept- 
able are stories bearing on any social, domestic, re- 
ligious, philosophical, or historical subject. No juve- 
niles. Stories must be well-plotted, not merely char- 
acter sketches or incidents, and writing must be up to 
the best standards of the fiction craft. The characters 
should be drawn and motivated by Christian standards 
or generally accepted moralities. We prefer, in a 
story, a main character (or characters) faced with a 
problem of universal interest and importance, a 
problem presenting one or more seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles to its solving. The story should 
develop naturally and directly (though we do not 
despise surprise endings!) as a result of the main 
character grappling with that problem. We put no 
special emphasis on happy or unhappy endings as 
such, but the denouement should leave the reader 
with a feeling that Christian justice has been served. 
Divorce, irreligion, or anti-religion, use of liquor or 
profanity should be avoided except as they are vital 
to character depiction or plot development. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within 30 days, and payment 
is made on acceptance.” 

Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1230 6th Ave., New York. 
is issuing a ‘new and exciting series of novels which 
will be known as Inner Sanctum Mystery Specials.” 
These will be those hard-to-categorize novels that 
are called mysteries, but are not really mysteries in 
the conventional or Sherlock-Holmes sense of the 
word. They don’t have detectives. They don’t have 
clues. They don’t have puzzles. The only reason 
that you might call them mysteries is that they are 
about crime and violence. Rebecca is an example. 
So is Francis Iles Before the Fact and Ethel Lina 
White’s The Wheel Spins (out of which Alfred 
Hitchcock made The Lady Vanishes.) What they 
have in common is, of course, suspense. These 
called-by-some “psychological novels” have appeal to 
both mystery and non-mystery readers. 


The Author & Journalist 
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| STORIES, ARTICLES, NOVELS, BOOKS 
WANTED FOR IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT. 
RECONVERT to peace-time writing. Maybe 
you need that lift, too. Writes F. S. Saun- 
ders, Bath, Me.: ‘‘Received the check for 
the sale of my short, ‘When Luck Ran Out,’ 
—also your friendly, constructive comments. 
Thank you for both. You certainly deserve 
credit for selling this short so quick.”’ 


10% is our commission. If your manu- 
script has slight sales possibility, leave it to 
us to fit it in the largest writers’ market in 
the world. Send several of your MSS. and 
be convinced. 


Our fee is $1 per 1,000 for the first 3,- 
000 words, plus 50c for each 1,000 more. 
Our minimum fee is $3. Enclose return 
postage. If we can’t sell it, our friendly, 
constructive criticism will help you revise to 
make the sale. 


WE READ BOOK - LENGTH NOVELS 
FREE. Pay the express to our office. 


Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, political and economic 
problems are in special demand. You should 
send them now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg., New York 7 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of 


their scripts. Twenty years’ editori 


experience qual- 


ifies me to render that assistance. Agents welcome 


stories ‘ 
ny, praise my work. 


‘doctored’ by me. Editors, agents and clients 
TREMELY MODERATE 


Free office report on one short story if you 


mention Author & Journalist. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULT. 

23 Green Street 


70, Mass. 


BIG DIME’S WORTH! 
Here’s Something New For Writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new bro- 
chures by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of ‘‘Plot Genie’ 
and “Article Writing Made Easy’’—for a dime each! 
Stamps or coin. 


Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
. The Article Writing Formula 

How to Syndicate What You Write 

How to Criticize Your Own Story 

How to Protect Your Story Idea 

How to Write a Book in Six Days 

Plot Ideas From the Subconscious Mind 


Your Life Story 

How to Choose a Success Pen Name 
- How to Market Your Story 

. Interesting Story Openings 


All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The 
Plot Genie System, including sample plot —— 
tion. and on ‘‘Article Writing Made sy’’ sent free 
upon request. 


GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c 

plot synonses. New! Differ- 
ctical! Demonstrates PLOT GENIE Sys- 

fem. Enclose dime or stamps. 


RES 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, roy 
Dept. 419, 8161 West Third St., 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


Beginning Writers 


GREETING CARDS are easy to write 
IF you know how! 


| am offering a six-weeks’ course in GREETING 
CARD TECHNIQUE. Your work will be care- 
fully analyzed, your errors constructively cor- 
rected, and your style professionalized. | have 
no printed form lessons; | deal with you as an 
individual. 


The cost for this service is $12.00—the price 
of twenty-four salable lines. 


| back up my course with a MONEY-BACK 
guarantee in the event of your dissatisfaction. 


My qualifications? | list them below: 


1. | am a former staff member of Hall Bros., 
Inc. 


2. | am former editor of The Paramount Line, 
Inc. 

3. | have written and SOLD literally thousands 
of greeting card verses, for rates ranging 
from fifty cents to one dollar per line. 

4. | am currently selling my own material on 
contract, assignment, and_= straight  free- 
lance. 

If you are interested in cashing checks for 


salable verses, write me NOW! You will re- 
ceive your first lesson by return mail. 


Raymond Stark 


Greeting Card Analyst 


Raymond Stark, 

P. O. Box 1072, 

Manitou Springs, Colo. 

| am enclosing $12.00, for which | am entitled to 
your six-weeks’ course in GREETING CARD TECH- 
NIQUE. It is understood my money will be refunded 
after the first lesson if | am not satisfied. 


Address 


City 
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$100 SUMMER CONTEST 

The Kansas City Poetry Magazine Announces 
the Summer Contest on the Subject ‘‘Gardens”’ 
Original manuscripts in poetry or prose must be type- 
written, and stamped addressed envelope enclosed 
with registration fee of $2.00. This also covers one 

year’s subscription to K.C. P.M. é 
Send Manuscripts to the Kansas City Poetry Magazine, 

Box 14, Zone 10, Kansas City, Mo. 


WRITE FOR TELEVISION! 


Many of your story ideas may be adaptable to this 
field of the future. Learn the market! Send $1 for 
list of 300 potential buyers—and information on what 
makes a television script click! 


TELESCRIPT — 869 N. Decrborn, Chicago 10 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


It is easy and profitable. I have sold hundreds of 
stories and articles for children, and I will help you 
write and sell yours. Personalized service at reason- 
able rates. 


DOROTHEA K. GOULD 
348 Kenwood Ave. Delmar, N. Y. 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES, BOOKS and COURSES 


velopes for mailing manuscripts flat, 25 outgoing 
return, $1.25; for manus folded twice, 
50 outgoing and 50 return, $1.25; 75 6 5. 
Postpaid to 4th zone; beyond that add_ 10 ‘ 
How to Write Feature & News Articles, Brochure oye 
How to Write Stories That Sell 1.00 

Other books, courses, supplies. FREE Lists. 


UNDERHILL PRESS, BEEBE, ARKANSAS 


PROMPT ACCURATE 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c per 1000 words 

Minor Corrections 


Irene H. Herlocker 
Hammond, Ind. 


Carbon Copy 


251 Vine St. 


Printed Selling, Davidson Publishing Co., 22 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, Jack Hand, editorial director, 
pays “about a cent to two cents” on acceptance, de- 
pending on value, for articles dealing with the handl- 
ing of specific sales problems through the use of 
direct mail or printed selling; authoritative articles 
on technical handling of printing. ‘The slant is 
always toward the guy who buys printing for selling 
purposes, dealer aids, tie-ins, etc.’’ 

Paper Sales, Davidson Publishing Co., 22 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, Jack Hand, editorial director, is in the 
market for articles, 1000 to 2000 words, authoritative 
and meaty, about the operating and sales methods of 
wholesale paper merchants and their salesmen. One 
such article is used in each issue. By-lines of figures 
in the business are preferred. “We do not want 
‘keep nails clean, pants pressed, tie straight’ stuff, 
but do want really worth while stories about how 
companies or salesmen stay successful, handle diffi. 
cult or odd sales, or solve specific merchandising, 
operating, or selling problems,’’ states Mr. Hand. 
There should be one, preferably two or more pictures, 
to illustrate each article. Payment és on acceptance, 
a to value—approximately 1 to 2 cents a 
word, 


Comic Comics, Fawcett Publications, 1501 Broad- 
way, New York 18, is a monthly ‘designed especially 
to put an end to those rumors that comics aren't 
funny.” 
only policy is to make people laugh. 


Q. & A. DEPARTMENT 


This is a free service for readers of The Author & 
Journalist. Questions should accompanied by 
stamped addressed envelope for reply. 


How do you submit simple line drawings that 
are to accompany a manuscript? What should he 
the size?—Grace C. Johnson, Penn Yan, N. Y. 


P Elizabeth M. Cornelius, editor of Stories, Phila- 
delphia, replies— 

“We have our own artists and do not care for un- 
solicited art. But simple line drawings can be done 
with dry brush, brush and pen, or pen and ink. The 
artist may plan for one-third or one-half reduction, 
or make his drawings actual size.” 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE FOR WRITERS 
September 5th, 6th, 7th 
FORTY-SIX AWARDS fotaling $1000! 


For details and rules 
Send stamped, addressed envelope to 


DETROIT FORUM for WRITERS 
389 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit 3, Michigan 


HERE IT IS! 


A sane budget plan by which the developing writer 
may obtain all the ary professional services at a 
cost which does not spell bankruptcy. Write today 
for our new and popular “budget plan for beginners!”’ 


AUTHOR’S SERVICE CENTER 


VALUABLE PRIZES for stories, articles, poems 
and LETTERS. Dime brings copy. Continental 
— News, 857 West 55, Los Angeles 37, 


LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the 
extensive facilities of New York’s specialized 
libraries by sending us your research problems! 
Accurately, comprehensively done; English or 
foreign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, 
rompt service. Div. B, LIBRARY RESEARCH 

STITUTE, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

FPIND YOURSELF. Think- new ideas. “Think- 

-Alphabet” helps hun . rite Prank 
Tibolt 39B Phila 20. 


1104 Carnegie Hall, New York 19, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED — FASHION 
TRADES, lively new weekly of the apparel in- 
dustry, seeks able correspondents. These can 
build steady incomes. Apparel experience and 
good contacts preferable. Top rates assured 
reporters who meet our demands. Copies of 
paper, concrete guidance provided. Write Ex- 
ecutive Editor, 97 Duane Street, New York 
City, New York. 
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All About That “Something More” 
Than Technique Which Makes a 
Writer Successful 


“WRITING FOR A LIVING” 
By Richard Tooker 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 


or. P. O. Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 


The Author & Journalis 


Edited by Wayne Amos, the magazine's f 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is six cents 
a word first insertion, five cents subsequent, cash with 
order; box number counts as five words; add ten cents 
per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary critics and 
agents, correspondence schools, typists, and stationers, are 
not admitted to this column. All copy is subject to ap- 
proval by the publishers, and readers are requested to 
report promptly any dissatisfaction with treatment ac- 
corded them by advertisers. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Pind an- 
swer in my ad, this magazine, page 27, NATA- 
LIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots and outlines, characters, settings from 
published stories without plagiarizing. A plot- 
ting wizard, says a professional writer. ‘olio 
shows how. Price 50c. Money back guarantee. 
Writecraft, Box 202J, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and 
sold. Send your list for appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

COMPLETE ASSISTANCE for all writers. Inquire 
National Writers Club, 1839 Champa, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 

YOUR MORGUE, for notes, cli ,» etc., on 
Plots, Characters, Locales. Easily learned, Con- 


fidential Shorthand and Touch | ge Instruc- 
tions and booklet, $1.00 postpaid. oney back 
tee. SELF-HELP SERVICE, P. O. Box 


guaran 
444, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Wri Pillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural W r Plan” 
ets beginners’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
riting,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 192644 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


RBESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRABY, Na- 
tional Archives, Government Bureaus, etc. Odd 
jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
ghost-writing, expertly handled. John 

rehore, Box 2329-A, Was gton 13, D. C. 
t+ universal need. Join 

CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

THE BOOK, “Fame and Fortune Writing Songs,” 
will appear in TIN PAN ALLEY MAGAZINE, 
“The So: Bible.” Publisher, Box 1, 
Lansford, Pa. 

50 SURE MARKETS pay cash for poems. List 
sent for 250. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 
HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own 
hours and no boss. How to operate a newspaper 
clipping service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 

808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 

Mn prin’ postpaid, $5. eac .00. 
STUMPCO, South Whitley, Ind. 

UNIQUE EXPERIENCES, HUMOR, CARTOONS, 
Snapshots, Penpals! Fun Number, 15c; Beach 

ew, 25c. WOW, Eolia, Mo. 

NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? “100 
Sparetime Homework Plans.” Complete instruc- 

ons, 60 pages, 25c coin postpaid. Homework 
— Desk C, 814 - 44th Avenue, San 
cisco. 

FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on short short story. 
Shows how to really write SALABLE work. 
$1.00. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, lLaceyville, 
Penna. 

AIMLESS ENDEAVOR IS USELESS. Be smart. 
Read “LET’S WRITE SHORT-SHORTS” by Foy 
Evans. It starts you on a writing career. $1.50 
postpaid. Bulldog Publishers, Dept. AJ, Box 
689, Athens, Ga. 

EARN $1 to $100. Sell jokes, newsbreaks, anec- 
dotes, children’s sayings, embarrassing mo- 
ments, etc. 100 markets and instructions for 
selling them, $1. A. H. Haug, 1913 Rhodes, 
Arlington, Virginia. 

ANY NEW YORK wy vo Shopping, Mail Ad- 
dress, Information, tions Answered, Let-. 
ters Written. P. SILK, 173 Amity, Brooklyn. 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDED! You can earn editors’ 
BIG-MONEY checks. “Writing for a Li — 
While Learning” by Foy Evans tells how, ° 
“125 Short-Short Markets,” 25c. Bulldog Pub- 
lishers, Dept. AJ, Box 689, Athens, Ga. 

EXPENSE MONEY. One hour a day will pay your 
way. Greeting Card Verse — 50c per e. 
Instructions, Booklets, and ‘Mar ets. $1.00 post- 

d. Money back tee. SELF- LP 
ERVICE, P. O. Box , BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


TEN PERCENT by James Sledge. A book that 
tells ALL about agents, and answers all your 
questions. Do you need an agent? What your 
agent thinks about you, how to select an ——— 
and what to do then. Postpaid, $1.00. GUILD 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, P. O. Box 6068, Hou- 
ston 6, Texas. 

FPOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


HOW TO BUILD UP A STORY—combining the 
elements of plot, characterization, dialogue, at- 


mosphere, suspense and drama. Helpful 8-page 
pw ty (size 814x11 inches) in f covers, 
cents postpaid. Osborne Li ce, 


Green Street, Wollaston 70, Mass. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1946 YEARBOOK. Fifth 
Annual 


Edition. Writer’s Catholic ma ine 
director. $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. AJO, Pence, 
Wisconsin. 


MAGAZINES— Reference Materials— Research— 
clippings — Pulps — Comics — Detectives — 
Motion Picture — American Weekly — Movie 
Stills — Petty, Varga, Hurrell Prints — Gags 
— Song Hits — Football Pro s. World of 
Ideas — 1218 No. Western, Hollywood 27, Calif. 


© PENNY-WISE AND 
POUND-FOOLISH 


Working haphazardly, as so many writers do until 
they learn that it doesn’t pay, may cause you serious 
loss. It may deprive you of a good deal of money you 
might receive for your stories—if they were just a 
little better. 

Isn’t it ‘‘penny-wise and pound-foolish,’”’ then, not 
to avail yourself of experienced guidance and help— 
the kind of help that has enabled so many writers to 
become successful professionals? My clients and 
former clients are in virtually all the magazines, in- 
cluding the best, their books are in the libraries, 
their stories on the screen. If YOU will work and 
accept my guidance, as they did, I can do as much 
for you. 

Reynal & Hitchcock have just published ‘THE 
WHITEBIRD MURDERS,” a novel by a client of mine, 
Thomas B. Black. During our work together, Mr. 
Black told me a good deal about himself, and I know 
just what his success means to him. 

The First Prize in the recent Ellery Queen contest 
was won by another former client of mine, Mr. Manly 
W. Wellman, who since we worked together has be- 
come one of the most successful authors in his 
particular field. 

These are just two of many clients who found the 
fees they paid me a worth-while investment. There 
are innumerable others, constantly in print, and you 
are welcome to their names if you wish. Some of 
them are household words in current literature. 

If you are tired of writing for the waste-basket, 
write for my 44-page booklet, ‘THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON RE- 
QUEST. It gives details of my work with writers and 
my credentials both as an author and a literary 
critic. It also contains vital information not obtainable 
elsewhere, designed to protect your pocketbook. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORA- 
TION SERVICE, which you should investigate. The. 
terms are surprisingly low. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing’ ($3.00); ‘‘Writing Nov- 
els to Sell’ ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks” 
($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell’ ($3.00); “Mistress of 
Spears” ($2.50), etc. 
Author of stories and articles in leading magazines. 
“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1919” 


Topanga 2, California 
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“One of the finest books 
on the art of writing 
that has come off the press 
in many years” 


—Writers’ Markets & Methods 


From Fact 


to FICTION 
by 


Edmund Ware 
& 
Robeson Bailey 


“This volume follows an interesting 
and informally practical plan to 
help new writers and even the more 
experienced to translate fact into 
fiction. Twelve stories of varying 
length by Edmund Ware, from na- 
tionally known periodicals, are each 
prefaced by a terse statement by the 
author, progressively discussing 
some point or points in story-writ- 
ing technique. Following each story 
is a lively section by Robeson Bailey, 
now Assistant Professor of English 
at Smith College, discussing import- 
ant principles of story structure, 
both as illustrated in the printed 
story and—wisely—going still far- 
ther afield. This is a useful and 
stimulating approach and is well 
handled by these collaborating writ- 
ers.”—Writer’s Monthly. 


“An inspiring and _ encouraging 


guide. . . .- Should prove of con- 
siderable value.” —Chicago Tribune. 


At all bookstores — $3.00 


APPLETON-CENTURY 
35 West 32nd St., N.Y.C. 1 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 

Let us see some of your work. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospective ] 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—-$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 600 Denver 1, Colo. | 


NOW IT CAN BE WRITTEN!! 


That story you put aside to do some work essential 
to winning the war. To neglect your wrting abil- 
ity longer, only takes something away from your 
earning capacity later. Do you realize the ad- 
vantage of having an agent strategically located 
in relation to more than 400 editorial checkbooks? | 
I have this advantage (as shown on my unique 
map, sent to you upon request), and if your 
story can be sold—I can sell it. 


The back of the map shows how we help you 
get your share of the checks. NOW IS THE 
TIME to start with an established agent who 
will handle your scripts promptly and effectively. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 


Specializing in personal submission to editors. 
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